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Editorial, 


HAVE SHORTHORNS IMPROVED? 





Mr. Allen’s History. 
s often been said by advocates of nov- 
vel reading, that books must be 


an attractive style in order to get 
the hands of young people who are 
and 


habit of reading, 
Now 


are not the only ones who enjoy story 


the Tacuity 


ining instruction thereby. 


ind authors who have something 


not always able t 


: . 
h writing are 


= 


attention of their readers, because 


the ability of putting their thoughts, 


facts they have to relate, into readable 


ries, with their dates and dry details, 
y persons afford only the dullest of 
There is often very little to attract 

ent generation in the accounts of the 
s for power, carried on between men 
who lived or flourished centuries 


unan history affords little in- 


nary reader, what could one 


ry of cattle Such might 
» Shorthorn Cattle,” a 

w t i has been recently pub- 
e volume is as iIn- 

pose, however, 
story, read it 

» knowledge 

to an understanding 
ip Mr . Allen's book 
the shorthorns 


OK 
learn just what 
were like, and just how much they 
proved by their breeders. In 


4 we been in a measure disappointed. 


taking up Mr. Lewis J. | 4). : 
king up Mr. Lew | their own animals which they kept at home. 


ot | 1 
| ‘*most of the shorthorns known to early his- 


moreover a general want of compactness in 
their conformation.” 
As Mr. Allen says: ‘‘It is evident that the 


| Animals needed improvement, and that of a 


rs noticing any error in their dates will | 


radical kind. In-breeding at that time was as 
unpopular with farmers in general as it now is 
Bakewell, 
however, with his marked success in breeding 
close for many generations in his own flocks, 
had upset that old theory, and the Collings 
were not afraid to follow in his track in the 
breeding of Mr. Allen 
gives page alter page of the history of cer- 
tain noted animals, not the least interesting 
part of which is that relating to the shrewd 
tricks of some of their owners, who began to 


with a large class in our time. 


their shorthorns. 


come into competition with each other as breed- 
ers and dealers in choice cattle. Even wives, 
in some instances, took as lively an interest 
in the good name of their cattle as did their 
husbands, and sometimes appeared ready to 
help on almost any allowable trick in order to 
checkmate a rival, showing that human nature 
is pretty much the same the world over and in 
all ages. 

Not all the shorthorn breeders of note at 
that day had wives to help them in their work. 
Mr. Richard Booth, whose name is familiar to 
every shorthorn breeder, being a bachelor, 
and leading a life, the description of which, as 


| given by a Mr. Carr, from whom the author 


} a fine English novel. 


quotes, has all the attraction to the reader of 
Another bachelor and 


breeder of shorthorns, Mr. Thomas Bates, is 


the subject of many pages of descriptive writ- 


ing, divided between the breeder and his ani- 
mals. He it was, who, wishing to purchase 


a certain heifer advertised to be sold by auc- 


| tion at Charles Colling’s final sale in 1810, and 


knowing that if he were to bid upon her open- 
ly, the figures would run high, had her bought 


by another party, and was afterwards told by 


| Mrs. Colling, who felt much chagrin to learn 


that a late rival had purchased her, that had 
she known whose bid it really was, he would 
have had to pay two or three times the sum 
bid to Mr. Bates loved 


his cattle, and they in turn loved him, and so 


have obtained her. 


allectionately would they hang about him when 
fields, that his herds- 


man sometimes almost lost his temper when 


he visited them in the 


trying to drive them when their owner was 
near. We said we took up this history to 
learn if possible, just how much the short- 
horns have been improved by their breeders 


during the past 100 years. In closing his 


chapters on the English shorthorns, Mr. Al- 
len says: ‘‘Never were the prices paid for 
choice animals in England so high as now, 
and never were animals of choice and fashion- 


able blood so eagerly sought. Strang- 


| est of all, English breeders are now almost 


y not an easy matter to determine | 


lition and appearance of any 


estic animals that lived several 


The pho- 


ven one ce ntury ago. 


| quality of our herds, 


s art had not then been discovered, | 


s, who, like some of their 


weak | - . 
| is considerable shorthorn 


t the present day, could have given | 


8 t picture, may have been unduly intlu- 


when giving the last touc hes to some 


portant points 


says in his introduction 


ans had no tastes or sympathies in 
with agricultural pursuits, or, per- 
subjects of agricultural in- 
of 
attract 


hitler 


too vulgar and 


their 


esteemed 
1 tracter to notice.” 
animals appear to have been below 
ty of history,” while the dirty in- 
lascivious monarchs and court favor- 
of In the 


story of our ancestors, littke mention 


were exalted 


subjects record. 
cattle or other domesticated ani- 

is distinguished by origin, race, or breed, 
are merely alluded to incidentally as 

ng a portion of the food of the people 
articles of traffic. Indeed, it is but a 


iratively short time since the European 





ive advanced far enough out of bar- 


« able to protect their animals 


to have much inducement to 
ote from Mr. Allen concerning the 

of England for several centuries 
Cong ‘*the common people were 


lest 


re than barbarians, and their rulers 
Agricultural progress 


The 


of the peasantry and laborers was 


than despots. 
inguished or barely held its own. 
of the skins of sheep and goats, fre- 
indressed, or sometimes by a luxuri 
of the coarsest of cloth. 


ilgence, 
abitations were covered with thatch, 
¥ it chimneys or floors, other than of earth 
Their beds were of straw or grass ; 

od of the coarsest of grains, and meat 
Their stock little or no 

beyond what the woods and frequent 


atflorded, 


farm had 

and of course were subjected 

inclement vicissitudes of the climate.’ 

Yet among all these adverse circumstances, 

were men born who took an interest in 

ving the people and the country, by de- 

ng its agriculture, and a few books 

‘ing upon the subject of ‘Ilusbandry,” 
blished three hundred years ago. 

‘tis not, however, till as late as the year 

iat Mr. Allen finds the ghorthorns a re- 

zed breed, nor was there any published 


ok till seventy-two years later. For 
"any years in those early days, after system- 
‘lic efforts at improvement were made, bulls 
known by names that may have been fre- 
ntly changed as they passed between dif- 
t owners, while the names of cows were 


little account as to be rarely mentioned. 


' 


Was about 100 years ago that the Colling 
‘rothers, Charles and Robert, then young 
Nien just beginning active business life on their 
ow! 


account, took upon themselves the work 
rearing and improving shorthorns. Robert 
Bakewell had already been breeding cattle 
and sheep successfully for thirty years, and had 
sven England practically new breeds of both. 
At that ume, according to a historian, ‘‘the 


best 


‘specimens of shorthorns generally, were 


Widechan . ° ° 

We-backed, well-framed cows, deep in their 
fore (ne 2 ° ° ° 
‘Ore uarters, soft and mellow in their hair 
and 


‘handling,’ and possessing, with average 
I Sas na " 7 
nilking qualities, a remarkable disposition to 


i Sas 
= n. Their horns were rather longer than 
10se 


; of their descendants of the present day, 
anc 


th widening upwards. The faults were 

se of an undue prominence of the hip and 
Joints, a want of length in the hind 
of width in the floor of the chest, of 
88 generally before and behind the shoul- 
They ah well as upon the shoulder itself. 
in ns & somewhat disproportionate abdo- 
7 on bellies), too long in the legs, and 
in the hj “i substance, indicative of delicacy, 
requis: wee They failed also in the essential 
: jUlsite of taking on their flesh evenly and 


firmly Over 
the “y 
BRVe the e whole frame, which frequently 


shoulder 
‘{Uarters, 
fullne 


ders, 


| have been bestowed 





annually sending to America to purchase and 
take home to the land of their ancestors some 
of the descendants of the cattle which years 
ago they parted with, declaring in such in- 


stances, a positive improvement over many of 


And this improvement in the American cattle 
they consider derived from our fresher pas- 
tures and the skill with which they have been 
bred. Such a concession may be considered 
no mean tribute to the enterprise of our Amer- 
ican breeders.” 

In closing the chapters on American short 
horns, the author gives it as his opinion that 
tory would, on account of their defects, be 
excluded trom a modern English or American 
prize-ring, and that the American shorthorns 


have constantly improved 


in excellence within 
the past thirty years, and that the average 
skill 
upon them, is now higher 
than at any previous period.” Although there 
blood ol 


the herds of what are terined the native cattle 


where and care 


} 
in many 
in New England, yet our breeders here gen- 
erally are less familiar with the character of 
the pure shorthorns than are our brothers at 
the West. 


provement has been chietly in the direction ot 


It would seem to us that the im- 
beef rather than as dairy animals, and that the 
form of the animal has been squared up and 
leveled off, that there are fewer unsightly 
lumps of fat laid on to the modern than were 
This 
difference may be due in part to the fact that 


found on the more ancient shorthorn. 
our beef is fattened and killed younger now 
than formerly, and that the animals are made 
up more of muscle, or flesh put on where it is 
natural for the animal to carry it. 

Some of the prize fat animals that have 
been shown over the country, both here and 
in England, have really been monsters of 
grease and worth far more to show and to sell 
than to buy and eat. The public is calling 
for a better class of beef, and the interest tak- 
en in the matter by the managers of the annu- 
al Fat Stock Shows in Chicago, will without 
doubt, before many years, change or great- 
ly modify our system of breeding and feeding 
for beef. 

We give in this number of the Farmer, a 
cut of the ‘white beifer that travelled,” bred 
by Robert Colling about seventy-five years 
ago, and shown over England for money as a 

Iler weight was said to be 
Next shall 


picture of a modern shorthorn, one of the 


great curiosity. 
2448 pounds. week we show a 
prize steers exhibited at the last Fat Stock 
Show at Chicago. 


WIHLEAT IN NEW ENGLAND. 





With wheat selling at less than a dollar a 
bushel in many of our city markets, and with 
such facilities as Western farmers now have 
for raising and handling the wheat crop, it 
may scem almost foolish to urge New Eng- 
land farmers to grow it either for sale or for 
home use. 


twine binders that cut the crop at the rate of 


After seeing wheat harvested with 


an acre an hour, leaving it nicely bound ready 
to shock, and then threshed and cleaned at an 
even greater rapidity, it does look like pretty 
slow work to cut with cradles, bind by hand, 
and then thresh the grain out with hand flails, 
yet we still believe that wheat may be grown 
under favorable conditions at a profit, in many 
parts of New England. 

In our own experience with winter wheat 
and winter rye, we have found that on suitable 
land more wheat can be produced per acre 
than of rye. Rye is the hardier of the two, 
but if wheat be sown in season, so it can make 
suflicient growth in the fall, and the land is not 
subject to overtlow in winter, it will very rare- 
ly winter kill in our New England climate, 
while a bushel of it is always worth more to 
use thana bushel of rye. Wheat is a better 
crop than rye to seed with, as the straw is a 
little shorter, and of crops yielding the same 
number of bushels the wheat will stand a lit- 
tle thinner on the ground, giving more air and 
sunlight to the grass. We can hardly recom- 
mend seeding grass with any kind of grain, 
except the latter be sown a little too thin for 
a fullcrop. Forty bushels of wheat per acre 
will require the straw to stand pretty thick on 
the ground, and if the weather is hot and dry 
at harvest time, the grass will be greatly 
checked, if not killed outright, when the wheat 
is removed. 

Were wheat the chief aim we would sow it 
without grass, but if seeding be of more im- 
portance, then the wheat should be sown rath- 
er thin, perhaps with not more than four or 
five pecks per acre. Wheat at the present 
time is quite as sure a crop here as anywhere 
at the West, for we have no weevils or other 
insects to destroy it, and our lands are gener- 


man unlevel appearance. There was | ally more favorable to carrying it safely 





through the winter than are the lands of many 
of the Western States. Wheat should be 
sown early in September, so it will have time 
to make plenty of good strong roots and a 
leaf growth that will keep the soil from alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of the surface, but 
it ought not to grow so heavy in the fall as to 
smother under the winter snows. From the 
tenth to the twentieth of the month is about 
the right time. The Clawson is one of the 
most popular varieties and seems about good 
enough, though there are other kinds that do 
well in many localities. 

Wheat may be sown on sod land, if the land 
is well ploughed and made fine and mellow by 
thorough cultivation, but we prefer to grow it 
after early potatoes, or some other hoed crop 
that can be removed in season, as it is much 
less work to prepare the land and the crop 
will endure dry weather better, if such should 
prevail at the time of filling out of the ker- 
nels. Wheat, to make a full crop, must have a 
If the was well 
manured, a moderate dressing only of manure 


fairly rich soil. hoed crop 


or fertilizer will be required. Where machin- 
ery is used for drilling, 
as it still is in many parts of New England, 


cutting, and threshing 


we can recommend wheat growing ona liberal 
scale, and in other sections it will pay to grow 
a little for supplying the table with a choice 
article of food. 


Oat meal is becoming a very 


popular food in many families, but good, 
plump wheat, according to our taste, is far 
preferable when prepared in a similar way. 
Wheat is the choicest bread grain of the world 
Much of the 
wheat meal sold in our village markets is very 


for every day use. oat and 
farmer could raise if he 
W heat 
retains its vitality so long that one can, if he 


inferior to what a 


would only give wheat a fair chance. 


chooses, grow enough in one season to last for 
two or three years. There is some bother in 
keeping several kinds of grain from being 
W heat 
should be kept perfectly clean from rye or 


mixed in the harvesting and threshing. 


chess, if a choice article of food is desired. 


CHURNS AND CHURNING. 
Good butter can be made by many different 
Milk be ol 


many different shapes and under greatly vary- 


methods. may set in vessels 
ing conditions without destroying it for but- 
be 
be 


will 


ter making. Until conditions can made 


uniform the world over, butter will made 


by differing methods, and cream be 
churned in different kinds of churns. 
the 


bag with a string to tie the moutb. 


Among 
leather 
It 


used by filling it partly full of milk or cream, 


the earliest forms of churns was 


was 


tying the mouth securely, and then hitching 
it by a long cord to the tail of a horse, which 
was ridden rapidly across the rough ground 
for an hour or so, until the commotion had 
caused a separation of the butter from the 
milk. 


ular, 


It the milk was right in every 


the bag tight and sweet and 


partic- 
leather 
clean inside, and the temperature favorable, 
there is no doubt whatever that a palatable 
be 
presumably with less trial of the patience of 


article of butter might produced, and 
the boy or girl riding the horse than is some- 
times the case in the use of some of our more 
modern churns when used under untavorable 


conditions. Perfect cream can be made into 
passable butter in almost any form of churn, 
and an experienced butter-maker, one who 
understands the principles he deals with, can 


make a fair article under greatly varying con- 





around 


milk or water to thin the cream, and to keep 
it 
churning process. 


in a swashy condition during the entire 
We recently had a long 
talk with one of our most successful churn 
manufacturers, and found him agreeing fully 
with all these principles as here laid down. 
He said that if he could know just the kind of 
cream a farmer uses, and how much at atime, 
he would know what kind of a churn to make 
him. He finds a most common mistake is to 
buy churns that are too small for the work 
Perfect butter cannot be 
made in a churn that is too small for the quan- 


expected of them. 


tity of cream churned. 

We might go on and name a half dozen or 
more of the principal popular churns now in 
use, and point out their merits and demerits, 
but having shown the principles upon which 
churns should be made and used, this would 
seem unnecessary. Cream should be thin 
enough so that the particles can move readily 
should 
about half full, and they should be so made 
that they-wih stir all the cream uniforml,4 


The temperature should be such that a grad- 


upon each other. Churns be only 


ualchange in the cream will go on from be- 


ginning to end, and the end should not be 


much over a half hour. 


TRUE VALUE OF ORCHARD GRASS. 
The 


ylomerata, as a farm crop, have been long 


merits of orchard grass, dactylus 
known in this country, and repeated efforts 
have been made to popularize it among farm- 
ers, particularly among dairymen, but as yet 
the number who even know the grass at sight 
is not large, while probably not one farmer 
in ten has ever sowed a single field to it, and 
of those who have given it a trial not all have 
been so pleased with its habits as to continue 
it as aregular farm crop. ‘That this grass is 
really a valuable variety, is evident from the 
fact that it is largely grown by farmers in 
some localities, and is esteemed very highly 
That 


it has demerits is equally evident from the 


by those who have longest known it. 


fact that it has been so slow in gaining popu- 
We 


severely, and praised most highly, 


lar favor. have heard orchard grass 


condemned 
by candid men who have had more or less ex- 
perience with it. We have ourselves grown 
it successfully for some twenty years past, 
and believe we are tolerably well acquainted 
We 


have frequently given the readers of the 


with its habits and value as a farm crop. 


Farmer the benefit of our experience in its 


cultivation, but inquiries concerning it 


to them 


are 


still received, and in reply we will 


again indicate to those who are interested in 


the matter what they may hope or expect 
from this grass. 
Orchard grass will grow anywhere that 


It 


longer than timothy, but will rarely 
le 


hold 


produc e 


timothy or clover will grow. will in 


a single cutting equal to timothy when the 
latter is given a favorable opportunity.  Or- 
chard grass inclines to grow in tufts, a single 
plant sometimes covering over a large space, 
but it never spreads, like June like 


grass 


g or 


quack grass, by underground stems. (rrasses 
that grow in tufts, so far as we have observed, 
are frequently deficient in stem growth, but 
excel in the 
the 


production of leaves below or 


stems. The chief value of or- 


| chard grass, taking the season through, is in 


its under growth of leaves, and those who 
| look for the crop in its stems and heads are 
often disappointed. A farmer who aims to 


ditions, or rather he will bring the conditions | 


into conformity with the tools with which he | 


has to work. 
It is quite possible for two butter makers 


| ure 


habitually using different kinds of cream, to 
believe that of two churns entirely unlike, | 
one is the best churn in the world, and the 


other the poorest, while each may prefer the 
one that the other dislikes. If one 
thick heavy cream such as is taken from scald- 


uses a 
ed milk, and is anxious to do the churning in 


the shortest possible time, he will probably 
like a churn that has narrow floats and 
may be worked quite rapidly and with com- 


parative ease. 


in stilf cream are worked only by the expen- | 


diture of much power. Milk, or very thin 


cream, if churned rapidly with very fine floats, 


may be beaten into a froth from which no 


iat 
BD 


good butter can ever be made. <A wire ¢ 


for con- 


It 


capable of entirely changing the nature of 


beater is not a suitable implement 
verting cream into good firm butter. is 
the cream, making froth or ‘‘whipped cream” 
of it instead of butter. 

To make good butter easily in any good 
churn, cream in proper condition is required. 
It should be perfectly sound, of the proper 
the 
Having such cream, the churn may be round, 


consistency and at right temperature. 
square, oblong or almost any other shape, 
and the inside floats, if any are used, may be 
We doubt if 


dairy men fail oftener in any particular than 


of various shapes or sizes. 


in that of the quantity of cream they put into 
Nearly all use churns that are 
to be 


is not 


the churn. 


for the amount of cream 


The result is that the cream 


too small 
churned. 

properly stirred, causing delay in the separa- 
tion, or poor butter or both. If all dairymen 
would supply themselves with churns so large 
that they would never be more than half full 
of cream, they would save enought in a short 
time, in labor and in the quality and quantity 
of their product, to much more than pay for 


the churns used. 


There must be a smart concussion in the 
churn during the churning process, to secure 


perfect separation and perfect butter. An 
over-full churn is tedious to work and very 
wasteful of the butter, as much of the cream 
will not be churned, but will be washed off in 
the buttermilk. Over-thick cream is likely 
to be partially wasted when churned in any 
kind of a churn, because it can not be churn- 
ed evenly, and because portions of the butter 
will be separated from the milk too early in 
the process. Thick 
thin enough, by the addition of milk or water, 
so that the churn will have a uniform intluence 
upon the entire contents from the start to the 


cream should be made 


end. 

A form of churn that would be suitable to 
use in a small dairy is not sure to be equally 
well adapted to a large dairy. A quart fruit 
jar shaken by hand, may do good work churn- 
ing a pint of cream, but extend the size to 
that of a molasses hogshead, and the shaking 
would require too much power, besides _en- 
dangering the foundations of the building in 
which it might be used. An oblong box re- 
volved end over end may work excellently in 
a dairy of a few cows, but with a hundred 
cows to churn for, it would be next to impos- 
sible to make the churn so strong that the 
ends would not be knocked out by the falling 
of the great weight of butter upon them. 
We once condemned a good churn for no 
other cause than that we had failed to learn 
how to use it. It was too small for our dairy, 
was consequently filled too full of cream, re- 
quiring too long churning, and it made the 
work too hard at the close when the butter 
was gathering. 

Dairymen are pretty generally agreed now 
that butter should not be gathered in a_ solid 
mass in the churn till after the buttermilk has 
been drawn off, but that the churning should 
cease while the butter is in the form of small 
crumbs, in which condition it can be thor- 
oughly freed from nearly all its buttermilk 
by washing in brine or clear water. To 
bring butter in this granular form requires 
plenty of room in the churn, and plenty of 


obtain his hay crop at a single cutting, had 


better not sow orchard grass except in past- 


land. Nor is this grass suited to the de- 


mands of those who grow hay for the city 


market. For such, the old standard varieties, 
timothy and red top, are to be preferred 
Orchard grass should only be grown in mow- 


ing fields by those who would like to cut two 


or three crops per year on the same ground. 


Nor should its culture ever be attempted by 


those who cannot be ready to begin haying 


whenever their grass is ready to cut. Or- 
| 


which | 


Wide floats and large dashers | 








chard grass, like June grass, red clover, and 


a few other varieties, is full three weeks 


earlier in ripening than red top and timothy, 


and unless harvested at the time it is at its 


best, soon becomes hard and innutritious like 


any other over ripe grass or straw. Ore hard 


grass has one other demerit. It is a_ little 
tender the first year, if sown very late in 
autumn. Now to get its full value we must 


observe its habits and conform to its peculiari- 


ties. Red clover is one of our most valuable 
forage plants, but if we were to attempt to 
make it take the place of timothy and should 
give it precisely the same treatment, we 
would surely be disappointed. 

Orchard grass is well adapted to grow in 
shady fields, and in orchards or forest-groves 
it may occupy comparatively dry land, but 
for open culture it will pay better on land so 
moist that continuous growth may be main- 
In the lati- 


tude of Central New England, the first crop 


tained from April to November. 


will be ready to cut as early as the middle ot 
June every year, in early seasons by the fitth 
to the tenth, and when the blossoms begin to 
The 

be 


lengthen at the 


fall it must be cut without delay. sec- 





ond growth will start rapidly and will en- 


) 
tirely of leaves, which will 
rate of an inch per day for a month or more, 
when the crop should be cut. <A_ third crop 
will have to be cut or pastured later in the 
be 


the ground over winter. 


fall, as there will too much to leave on 


Orchard will 


grass 
bear top dressing any time directly after re- 
moving a crop, and will pay well for the cost 
It should 


on any moist land. not however 


which is 


be sown on land that is too wet, or 
likely to be over-flowed or covered by ice in 
winter. 

The sown crops of this grass make the 


best hay for cows in milk and for growing 


stock of any single variety we have ever 


It is better however, to sow orchard 


grown. 

grass with blue grass and red clover. Blue 
grass or June grass, pou pratensis, will fill 
the spaces between the orchard grass tufts 


and help to make a complete sod, while the 
clover will help make a crop the first and see- 
ond years before the others have reached full 
maturity. The thicker orchard grass is sown, 
the less its habit of growing in tufts will be 
noticed. We never sow less than two bushels 
per acre, and with it we have usually sown a 
bushel of blue grass, and six to eight pounds 
of red clover. If one is preparing to try or- 


he 


chard grass, the seed should be sown imme- 
diately if to be sown this fall, as it should 
have time to make a sod the first seasgn. 
The first of September is as late as we would 
recommend sowing the seed in autumn, and 
the first or middle of August would be better 
in ordinary seasons. Clover could then be 
sown at the same time. 

We consider it an advantage to have varie- 
ties of grass that will ripen at different sea- 
sons, so that haying will not come all at once. 
Dairymen who stall feed their cows, like to 
have good green feed to cut all the summer 
through. Nothing will meet their want equal 
to orchard grass if it is properly handled. 
One fourth of the mowing of any dairy farm 


may well be devoted to this grass. 





Prickty Comrrey ConpeMNnep.—A read- 
er of the Farmer owning a large dairy farm 
in Lynn, and who has given prickly comfrey 
a three years’ trial, at first with great hopes 
of success, has now come to the conclusion 
that he has enough other weeds upon his land 
without adding this to the list. With good 
growing weather one large crop could be cut, 
but the stories about successive heavy cuttings 


} were Tit 








The above illustration is taken, by permis- 
sion, from the ‘History of Shorthorn Cattle,” 
by Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y., ex-editor 
and in 


from the same roots without manure, 


dry seasons, are all bosh. Cows do not usu- 
ally take to comfrey at first, but will some- 
In the 
cows fed upon it took 


times learn to eat it. case of the ex- 


periment at Lynn, the 
to scouring, and children using the milk were 


It 


will be no small job to clean out the comfrey 





made sick from the etlects of the feeding. 


roots and destroy them, but their doom is | 


sealed. 





Correspondence. 


| 

For the New England Farmer. | 

} 

mo . . } 

FACTS ABOUT SORGHUM. 

In the vear 1882, the United States imports of 
sugar and molasses were valued at one hundred 
and tifty million dol thus establishing for su 





gar the position of yielding a larger revenue than 


ut per cent 
of the 
amount 
about 40 
United 


sugar 


anv other article It turnishes alx 2 

of the total import duties and 15 per cent 

The 
news" 
upp! 


isumption. 


total income of the nation. greatest 


comes trom Cuba, it s ying 


rhe 


0 per cent of their own 


of sugar 

pe! 

States produce about 

supply. In Louisi 
| 


home product 


cent f our total co 


ina principally we find our main 


from cane, but even there,owing to cli- 
" 


harvested before per- 


percent- | 


age of su otherw ise 





ons. So that 


the case u 


that supply or estimated with 





ans of 


anv certainty. 





sugar production tre Two are 


it hand, the suga 


beet area is contined to a relatively small portion 


Stites, Where the an 





ferent in this from the sugar beet, in which the 
centage ot 
growth, and the sorghum juice is rich in 


The 


tween the tropical sugar cane 


sorghum ] 





WHITE HEIFER THAT TRAVELLED. 


of the Shorthorn Herd Book. We have seen 
a more exaggerated representation of her ex- 


cessive fatness, but presume that Mr. Allen's 


to adopt the motto, “Have a place for eve rything, 
When this ruk 


generally 


and have everything in its place.” 
is adopted, tools and implements are 
That is upon the suppo 
Im 


plements that have joints, or where there is a union 


good condition. 


found in 
sition that the place for them is under shelter. 
of wood and iron, will soon give evidence of any 
exposure to atmospheric changes or to storms. It 
is much more profitable to have any implement 


wear out in profitable service, than to rust or rot 





























out because of exposure. We have heard it re- 
marked that it is a difficult thing to teach hired 
| help to have a proper care for tools; this depends 
upon how they are managed; if a hired man is 
| made to understand that he is expected to both 
handle tools with care, and also see that they are 
properly taken care of at the close of the day’s 
work, he will be very likely to observe the injun 

} tion; but it is to be feared that the trouble lies 
deeper. If the proprictor himself fails to give such 
attention to tool uld be expected as 
ordinary t it sets the example ol lea g | 
the plough in the furrow, or the manure fork stat 
ing in the zg mia ild hardly be ex ed that 
the average laborer would manifest a much greater 
interest by looking after their care and proper 
housing. 

Itis a very common occurrence in travelling 
across the country to notice the mower or hors« 
rake left the field where they were last used, ar 
there allowed to remain through storms of all kinds 
and even through the entire winter. Is itany won- 
ler that machines should tail or break in their va 

We have no desire to boast or to mag 
versonal trait, but our ow na 
se rake, which have bee used for 
us, have hardly bee rine uy 
s believed thats er Was prefer 
e, and shall ho ats l 
convincing arguments can b ! 
ntrary The sar ule applies t 
Tht ts su is a's iKes 
We have neve tak i t 
some, tos Kupara t 
ist used and allow te main the 
wanted. It is just as easy att 

l lay’s we vith the he ik r any 
other tool, to take the same to the t yuse, as 
to leave them in the f ind tl h eva 
aga va i they a at ha ind reé ¢ ) 
searcl g * In this way t tl 
be kept bright and free from rust, if of steel, and 
so be much more easily worked than if allowe ( 
rust from exposure. 





dian corn. 





Amber maturing, as 






about one hundred nnesota. 





certain that notwithstanding the number of vari 


ties, the question of profitable sugar production 


ifines itself to a few typical varieties. Previous 
to the war, 

le in Ohio and I wis, with verv crud 
apparatus. Sit 
nial vear, but little notice was given to se 
In Department of Ag ilture at Wash 


Ingtol 


ISTS the 
mimenced 
which were continued thire 
to 1sd2. 





provea 
est amount of sugar, and that the 
which this amount 
months for canes of the varieties which 
most raj 
It was sl nh that some 
being adapted to 
seasons preva 
relnige 


the best of th 


adapted 


sugar in the juice. The amount of crystal 


y 


cent; t 








uncrystalliza 


food value to Indian corn, anc 


food 
of cultivation, 


It 


swine. It 


bushels per acre will repay the cost 


the balance of the crop being is suc- 


net profit. 
fattening cattle and 


cessfully used tor 
should not be fed to breeding stock, however. ‘The 
used to make 


and 


“begasse’ erushed canes) can be 


paper, or it can be preserved as ensilage, is a 


valuable food with the exception above referred to. 


Success has always attended the production of su- 
gar trom sorghum, when the operations have beer 
guided by common sense and good practice. And 
an official report states “that sutliciently full re- 


turns from the « ISS2 have already come to 


hand to 
destined 


State 


rop ot 
convince us that the industry is probably 
to In 1883, in 


(Kansas), 2,042 acres were planted; 


be a commercial success. 


one 10 


$47,859 tons of cane mauufactured; 4,684,028 gal 


$2,058,127; the 
must be 
and of 
syrup averaged from 


the 


lons of syrup made, of a value of 


acres planted fo 


of the 


value of 53,771 forage 
added to this, 


the *begasse.” 


as also the value seed 


The 


each acre $42.65, without counting 


value of 
product of 


seed, and the yield averaged over 9 tons per acre. 





Phe ultimate success of sor n growing is un 
doubted, and one successiul trial more than out 
weighs many failures. If sugar be produced pre 
fitably from sorghum under proper conditions, as is | 





Another Remedy for Cabbage Pests. 














The Western 7’ ves as a remedy for 
abbage worms or other pests, smart weed (peppet 
wee lried a t ground to pow 

t sted upon ti I 1" s this is 
1 sim i vy tl u 
} ed sa I Vv tha i isua i 
Dtained by most farmers 
Potato Prospects. 
After t . t of May 30t there was 
FA gt mate effect u 
of all that were we 
on very str w preva it 
prouted up, that ere Wai ¢ 
otatoes Some weeks hot 
ave a damaging effect, and the 
was almost suspended, but with 
of the middle and itter pa 
was infused with new lite 
a very excel ru} Phe tops 
are vigorous and the t rs a clopl ry 
act ind very probable that there 
i uy Litt i po an ¢ ess 
f tha 
Food for Hens. 

While fa rs as a rule make no specialty of 
raising poultry, they usually raise enough to in- 
sure a full supply of fowls and eggs tor family use 
and some for the purchase of groceries. It must 
be noticed by every one that in the summer time 
the supply of eggs is more bountiful than during 
the winter, and, where hens have berty, can 
be accounted for on the ground of their selection of 
the greatest variety of food, which is ample proof 
of the necessity of furnishing contined towls a great 
variety of food. Noone kind of food will make 
hens lay well, but the greatest variety that can be 
secured w be much more ke to pl we that 
desirable result. 


Condition of Mowing Land. 








During the past t or three ms ( 
} quence of dry weather, mowing lands have 
| growing thin, with a tendency to run out, but this 
season with the surplus of late rains, new vigor has 
been put into the grass crop and the present ap 
pearance is very promising. This is especially the 
case where the soil is possessed of an abundance of 
| fertility. There the grass, after the removal of the 
hay crop, has started up with a vigor that has not 
been seen for many years. With this cond 
the grass roots will again obtain a strong hold o1 
the soil, and if nothing occurs more damaging thar 
. is usually the case during the winter season, the 
continually done, a fact is proved; the failures only 
é crop of hay next season will make up excess 
prove a lack of knowledge on the part of the grow- : : 
ers or experimenters. The same difficulties ot 
manufacturing were met with in beet sugar produc- 


tion and in many other industries. Certain varieties 


of sorghum are adapted to northern latitudes and 


certain others to southern localities. Upon a prop- 


er and properly considered choice of these, as well 





as an intelligent method of planting, fertilizing and | 
harvesting the crop, depends success. The same is 

true of all other crops. The Early Amber variety 
is by many growers considered the best. At the | 
present price of sugar—six cents a pound—the pro- | 
fit does not seem easy of securir it is to be re- 


membered that present prices are exceptional and 


can not long rule. Glucose has long been a bug- 


bear of sugar men, the quantity of liquid glucose 


made annually in America being probably not less 


than 30,000,000 gallons, requiring 12,000,000 bush- 
els of corn. The low price of cane sugar has for 
the time closed these glucose mills. Prot. Wiley 


states that experiments have established the practi- 
cability of making sugar from sorghum, but that 





the expectation of making it a profit, north of the 
isothermal line passing through Washington, must 
be given up. Sorghum syrups may be made fur- 
ther north. 


and to our certain 


One fact is worth a hundred opinions 


knowledge sorghum sugar has 


been made for seasons continuously at a preft, in 
I'he failures which occur 
attributed to 


seasons, to 


the province of Ontario. 


at times to sorghum crops are to be 


inexperience, and in some cases to bad 


which all crops are subject. H. Braprorp. 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 





New Remedy for the Cabbage Worm. 
The cabbage is very greatly injured by the cab- 
bage worm, and there is a constant demand for a 
remedy. We have two; one is sure and the other 
we read 
for its efficiency. 
though sure, we do not recommend “for profit.” 


of, but not having tried it can not vouch 
Our own remedy for them, 
A neighbor’s oxen broke into our enclosure and 
ate up our cabbages, and we have not been troubled 
at all with the cabbage worm. The other remedy, 
which is pertectly simple, was stated as follows: 
Use a strong decoction of tansy, apply with a wa- 
tering can having a fine rose. If this is effective 
as it is claimed, it is harmless and within the reach 
of nearly every one. 
Care of Farm Implements and Machinery. 
It is a singular fact that there are so many farm- 
ers who, while they are careful in other respects, 
are so thoughtless and neglectful regarding the care 
of farm implements. There is no better way than 





any deticiency that has occurred this season. 


Early Potatoes Profitable. 


During the severe frost of May 30th, a singular 


ease occurred in Columbia, Conn. Giles Little had 


a patch of potatoes in bloom. He lives in the vi 


cinity of the reservoir, and singularly enough his 


injured, 


while tl all in 





potatoes escaped ur 


the surrounding country were either destroyed or 





greatly damaged. As a consequence, Mr. Little 
had a lot of potatoes to put into market early, 
which he did, receiving tor them at first $1.75 per 
bushel, and later $1.50 per bushel, which proved a 


peculiarly profitable occurrence for him, and all on 
account of a late spring frost. 
Win H. 


AM YEOMANS, 


For the 


HUSBANDING FLESH FOR WINTER. 


New England Farmer. 


that “an 
It 


summered is 


It is a very truthful assertion 


well summered is halt wintered.” is equally 


true that wintering an animal poorly 
rarely profitable. In fact, profit is always reduced, 


and often totally destroyed, by poor keeping at any 


season, and it is therefore true that the time to fit 
for winter is all the time from the coming to the 
disappearance of grass, while the time to tit for 


summer is all the time from the disappearance to 
Yet as animals 
the 
ot 
should receive the most attention. 


the coming of grass. 
to 
season that the 


are most apt 
fall months, it is at this 
for 


lose flesh during 


work preparation winte: 
I occasionally yet meet with a farmer who con- 
tends that an animal should kept nature 


would keep it. Nature is a good guide, but when 


be as 
we have domesticated animals, as we have all our 
farm animals, we have taken them out of the do- 
main of nature, and natural treatment is no longer 
applicable. Thus, when the hog was in a state of 
nature, the only object of its existence was the pres- 
ervation of that existence, and the perpetuation of 
its kind, and for this nature made ample provision. 
But to this we have added the rapid production of 
fat and muscle, which indeed has become the most 





| raiser who did Is su 


Pa 
} | 
lo 
| 
| 
| 


flesh; the very cor 


work would contain as correct a likeness as it 
would be possible to obtain of an animal that 


figured seventy-five years ago. 


veight, the absence of which marks the 
profit. 


absence 
The growth is rapid and nutritious, and s« 


palatable and easily digested, while water is abur 








dant and the weather favorable. This n 

the most favorable for the growth of young ani 
mals as well as for the fattening of animals of any 
ige; and therefore care to provide abundant pas 
turage is sufficient. But when tl tl 
grass shortens, it is the part of goor il 
extra measures against that seasor 

pendence upon grass must be \ 
the hindrance in the way of gain incident to the 
winter season must be overcome. It may not he 


necessary te 


give this extra attention to all ani 


ls. Age and natural vigor may give some ai 





that they w miaintair 








season of short } 
the spring. He can gr 


ss whi 


Against the 

ild take measures in 
a variety of croj 
atford cheap and nutrit 





harvesting is 


curing or storing Is re juired 


small, stock will eat every 





is greatly relished bv all el 








} 


‘come monotonot 





d other conditions are not 


luction of flesh from 


the te 





eason is eding of this 


ll 


immediate results 


especially true of oil-cake It enriches the blood, 
} ] et 


osens the bowels, 





highest activity 
I tear that tox 


» feeding ot 





often the tarmer consid 


supplementary tood at tl 


Ss S@as« 


ttended with aiather unprofitable prod 


trary is the case 


It erat 
> restiils more i \ 


ll amount to the return 
But it is not enough 
growing condition.” There 


man who did this was thought 


or from the fact 


lid thi rpassed 


the 


ran animal first and fatte 





fattening begins with feeding It 
suffered to discontinue at any time 
when to maintain it ex 


is s€éson, 


v essential in the case of s« 


ise Of bone and } 
fat, a provisior 
enables the ar 


that imal to stand up against the se 


vere weather of winter, to meet the cold Fat acts 
as a mechanical protection against the cold of wi 
ter; ifthe animal has a layer of fat under the 
skin, outside of the muscles, its action is to near 
or quite shut out the cold from the delicate tissues 
and sensitive organs beneath it. Fat also acts as 
a protection against cold by its chemical action 
supplying, when required, the fuel for the interna 
ombustion which produces the bodily heat I} 

| amount of fuel thus required is greater in the wit 
ter than in the fall, and at the latter season it car 


animal | 


important object, and we must add to nature’s | 


treatment accordingly. Then, again, we have 
“improved” our stock; and this improvement has 
made necessary better treatment. It is the merest 
bosh to say that because nature has shortened the 
food supply it is best to leave it so, that the stock 
may come to the 
with a keen appetite for dry, unpalatable food or 
any kind of food. 

In the early summer, and in June especially, the 
growth of grass is so abundant that good pasture 


may be relied on alone to make that increase in live 


long course of winter feeding 








he the most che aply produced, hence the wisdom 


ot preparing an abundant supply at this season, 





at least fully holding that already put on in the 
height of the grass season, that it will be enou to 
maintain or perhaps slightly increase it during the 
winter, and yet keep the animal in a_ profitable 
ondition. It is ¢ xpensive to puton agreat amount 
of fat, aftur supplying fuel tor the production of 
animal heat, in the winter; begin this work in the 
fall, when it can be done ata less expense and 
when not to do so incurs at least a double loss. 


STOCKMAN. 





Selections. 


VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES TO 
PLANT. 


Bulletin from 


the New York Experiment Station, names the 


Dr. Sturtevant, in a recent 


following varieties of vegetables that have 
given the best satisfaction for the farm gar- 
cen :— 

Commencing with lettuce; a variety which 
becomes early fit for use, is slow in running 
to seed, which retains its tenderness and 
sweetness well, and forms a large and com- 
pact head, is the large White Stone Sum- 
mer. (Quite a number of other varieties com- 
bine these qualities in scarcely less degree, 
such as All the Year Round, White Chavig- 
ny, and The Deacon. For those who like 
novelty, the Prize Head, which is curled and 
tinged with red, The Marvel, of a rich, deep, 
glossy red, and the Golden Spotted, will find 
admirers. 

In the pea, we would recommend for first 
early, one of the popular ‘‘First and Best” 
strains. The old Philadelphia, Kentish In- 
victa, or Daniel O’Rourke will often prove 


nearly or quite asearly. These are all smooth 
peas, and although excellent for a beginning, 
should soon vive plac e to the w rinkled sorts, 
first of which we would name the American 
Wonder. Following this, a number of varie- 
ties may be recommended, all of which are of 
ac knowledged excellen e l he ¢ hampion ot 
England, as an intermediate pea, is scarcely 
excelled in quality and productiveness, though 
it requires bushing, which, with some, is an 
objection. Among the excellent dwart inte: 
mediates we may name Pride of the Market, 
Stratagem, Market Garden, and Hair's Dwart 
Green Marrow. ‘These are sufliciently 
to suck eed pretty well without bushing, though 
it is better to bush when convenient to do so. 
For a late pea, McLean's Premier, although a 


awart 


tall variety, possesses thi important quality 
of yielding its crop very slowly) Last season 
it continued to yield peas fit for the table ! 
thirty-three days in succession, in which re- 
spect it was surpassed by no other variety 
tested a 

In beets, we name th Eyvyptian, for both 
early and late us¢ It is very early, excellent 
in quality, productive, and ke ps well 

In carrots, the French Forcing seems des 
rable for early use, and the *‘half-long” sorts, 


or the Long Orange may be named for late or 
winter use 








Among parsnips there is little choice. ‘I 
those who desire to uss this vegeta ne during 
the autumn months, the Turnip-rooted is re 
commended, but for spring use the Hollow 
Crown is in season. , 

Among turnips, the Parple Top Strapleat 
and Jersey Nevet have proved ex ent for 
autumn or early winter use; for late winter 
or spring use the White or Bloomsdale Ru- 
tabaga. We mention these variet ecause 
they are nearly or quite free from the strong 
bitter flavor, characteristic many turnips 
and rutabagas 

In on ns we w s 
for carly croy \n gt ea v es 
that may tf crow r s¢ “ me 
tion We s kxtra Ea i | t 
Red lot wi ‘ iv I 
ion, we recotninen \\ | va i \ 
riety that is productive ar vps we Ihe 
Red Wethersfield and Yellow Danve 
productive and of exce keeping quali 
but the rm rol i ( 

Ir abbage, we karly Waketic 
Nor pare l, ar ia Ox ! 
Wint gstadt al sSchwel { me 
ite and Pren Flat Ju t N 
winter 

Of ca low ] | | i 
the best for ea e, al | il Large 
White French a Le Nort SI Ste 
m for late 

it tomator the Alpha ivi a t 
supply for the ta ist sea 
Favor te is ve ry sn t 4 i 

ty The Mavtlower ma l I 
an t wouk tet ai it ‘ ) WwW ! 
these ir point puality 

lt yw iay is Vt ‘ va 
which we we prefer t B Market 

In ashes we hay nd the Perfect ¢ 
and Canada ¢ kKneck very ha I 
tive, and of easy growth; th ' 
wet and when tu rip s a ( 
squash, but tl Hubbard, But an, and | 
Ilybrid would be preferable to either tl 
were they not ible t t est \ t 
borer , 

On « ( l'a I is } 
reliable. and is of excellent slit | 
} Russian and Early ¢ ister are ex t 
| varieties, al t White Se) | n na 
| for a later use 
! a 
, ae 

it Ww t ) 
| s Ka nas t as Sa 
| ive wi 
ka | s t 
p-ro are ©@X ent 
t Da ul ( " 
ses a ent sele 
f seo. ‘The 
W h k r 





RAISING CURRANTS AND GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 


It is an easy matter paya irrants 
when you know how; but it took me several 
| years to find « yw t t | irse 
men do not te low lhomas, Ba 
and other author yon te | y ky 
how themselves ar ‘ ind they th 
evervbody else knows, but s 1 1S 
CASt At W ul irs 
I tried to 7 pagate irrant ul goose ber 
ries with very it ferent su s8 


} season ol 


1] 


Currants and 
from *‘cuttl 

owthb are cut into lengt s or cight inches 
long 
vert il ‘ “a 
( itting, wi hb a bu on if, ¢ sed above t 
surface of the sor \n 
usually do th work int pr or i 
the autumn But it ( e now, in 
August or Septembe lhis is the rea 


of success 


Ihe 


reason ist | pavat 


ter; 


or a toot or nu ‘ eep 1 te wari il 





is set t at this season ¢ 
" 

rly pre 
py 
not alwe 


the 





opel pre pyar iti 


1s 


t 


or crops Is apt to be dry a urd, ane 
t 


not an casv matter to! wt 
mellow condition It 


As long as the lar is ‘ ‘ with 





Tr) will be of much benefit 


For currant ar gooseberry 


st be 


cannot 


lands mt mace 
make 


otted manure per " ( non 


aa 


ine, 


a 
hen the round s prepare stretch a 
and witha iTp nt s} anal 
row row alor ] 
the 
over an inch above tl irta s 
- 

Place 


Draw 


ittings 


the cuttings a t ir inches apa 
the dirt up to ft wit 1 i » a 
Phi 
keep th 
| and 


| of the soi 


s 18 a there Is aor tx 
hoe 


winter, and then work it into the land in the 


’ It ‘you 


| the 


intend between 


is better to m¢ three 
ut if 
> rows need not be 
It is sometim 


rows, it ows 


apart, | id-hoeing 
two feet 


upart 
s recomme it to remove a 





| 

| the eyes from 
bottom and one or 
ject of this is to raise | c 
| When the buds are remov t bushes 
ln it throw up su tl rdea 
trained . with single stems 
| look ] it 


market, and espe- 


pruned an ! 
have a neat, tidy nh growing cur- 
rants extensively for the 
cially in our hot, di ir 
ble to let the bushes throw up suckers on 
shoots. True, 
suckers than 

remove all but three or four that 


y climate, it seems desira- 


they are ap up more 


we need, and it is necessary to 


we wish 
grow, to fill the place of old branches that it 
is desirable to cut out. On the whole, it 
might be a good plan to remove some of 
eyes from the cutting, so as to lessen, but not 
entirely destroy, the habit of 
suckers. There should always be at least one 
eye at the top and bottom of the cutting. 

“In re gard to setting out currant bushes per- 
manently, the first consideration should be, 
how can we most surely keep the land clean ? 
If you set out the bushes along a fence, the 
chances are that in a few years the soil will be 
covered with a thick mat of weeds and grass, 
and the growth of the bushes so feeble that 
and worms will render the currants 
worthless. We cultivate the corn and pota- 
toes and cabbage, why cannot we cultivate 


throwing out 


moss 


currants ? 

On my own farm the first bushes I set out 
were four feet apart each way. The next lot 
were six feet between rows and four feet apart 
in the rows. I intend to set out several thou- 
sand bushes this autumn, and shall put them 
in rows seven feet apart and four feet in the 
rows. The object is to afford plenty of room 
to use a cultivator between the rows, and al- 





so to drive a wagon or cart between the rows 











with manure. For two or three years, till the 
bushes get large, if desired, a row of beans or 
peas may be planted between the rows. In 
my own case, I have three year old bushes to 
set out, and they occupy the 
ground from the start.—Joseph Harris, in N. 
r. Examiner. 


will 





Rew England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 


30, 


1884. 


British Association for the Advance- 


The 
ment of Science, holds its annual meeting this 
year in Montreal, the first of its fifty-four an- 


nual meetings to be held on the continent of 


America. 


The operations of the French in China, like 


those of the English in heyvpt, are not par- 


ticularly creditable to Christian civilization, 


nor do they exhibit, in any remarkable de- 


gree, the qualities of courage and magnanimi- 


ty. 


Fair season has begun, 


The Agricultural 


B 


and next week will witness, besides the New 


England Fair, and the opening of the New 
York State Fair, the Granite State Fair in 
New Hampshire, the White River, Addison 
County and Franklin County Fairs in Ver- 
mont, and the Highland and Nantucket in 


Massachusetts 


The San Francisco Chronicle estimates the 


value of the agricultural products of Califor- 


nia for the year ISS4, at $81,000,000. About 
$56,000,000 will be exported, consisting of 
wheat, barley, tlour, wine, brandy, wool, 
salmon and canned fruits. Wheat leads the 
list of exports, 1,500,000 tons, valued at $40,- 


5OO,000, 


The cases of pleuro pneumonia said to ex- 
ist in Ilinois, are confined to one particular 





herd of fine bred Jerseys, as far as is yet cer- 
tainly known Is it possible that the weak- 
ness of constitution which is said to have been 
developed in this particular race of cattle by 
the ‘forcing process,” has re ndered them 
more susceptible than othe cattle, to this 
dist ast 

Phe Barth Statu mnmittee announces 
that they will need = 1) more to com- 
plete the pedestal tor the great statue, which 
is to svml between the two 
great republican governments ot the world. 
Phey will have to wait until after election be- 
tore they can get if, lor the American people 
has got its regular idrennial job of Presi- 
dent making on hand this year, and just at 
present is not inclit to waste much time or 
money on anything els¢ 

It is ar inet that ID Salmon, of the 
Bb i Animal | strv, who has been ex- 
aminil nto the alleged existence of pleuro- 
pneumonia an attle Illinois, has re- 
porte hat is | the disease to exist 
in the | where Ss presence was first re- 
porte it he thinks that quarantine and 
death will prove etlective and confine the 





mal Che Iurean, he says, has not traced 
ase farther back than Boyd's farm and 
Dr. Salmon will v lowa and 





Kentucky, having 


} 


ised ittle have 





bee ship nt States State 
Veterinariar i 5 a 6 tice to al 
owners of possibls ‘ compelling 
them nainta irantine until no- 
tified to the trary the State authorities. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR, 














Prey ra ns t x bition oft the 
New k1 nd a t " Ilampshire State 
Agricultural S s Manchester next 
week, are ina ward ndition than 
has been t is er fairs of the 
New FE: Sock he opening 
ay Every improvement in the grounds and 

gs s sy isantly dusty 
experience of last year, bas been made, and 
visitors will he spa sitv of wading 
ink! ng t lungs 
Ww paipa s New Hampshire 
S01 oa reath The 
ull t i doubled in size 
( t es now SW) feet 
long V 1 w ighted an l 
\ V i stantial tlooring 
olning t i by leet, for 
tl t i A inp iv! s Lx 
Sl th , ‘ cre t ol {) by 
t wy 8 The hall for 
the be show is eet, with pens for 
Li sta n itions al ple for 
horses are provided, besides a separate 
| 
stable with stalls. The grand stand seats 
WW) sy t n sa view of the 
entire track \ i Ing has been 
it I u if n guests of 
the tit Phi a i ply is abundant 
ul s iwi n Nutt’s Pond, on the shore 
of wh the park ated Phe entries in 
eVEr) i iite large, those of 
ittle nun ng t hundred, among 
“ ir Jerseys, Ayrshires, SO Dev- 
ons, Holsteins of grade, 1 Guernseys, 
28) Heref . 60 Short-horns, 17 Swiss and 
] Brittan; In this exh will be 50 yoke 
of splendid working oxen. Entries of horses 
are over one hundred in number, among them 
some of the best blood in New England. 
Only ninety sheep have thus far been 
entered. The makers of agricultural tools 
and machinery will be on hand, with the larg- 
est and most varied collection ever displayed 
it any fair in New England. A fine, level 


park has been secured for the 


ploughing match, in which, judging from the 

number of entric in unusual interest ts felt. 
THE COLD WAVE. 

The first frost of the season this vear was 

certainly a sharp one, and its severity was all 


the more sharply felt, following, as it did, im- 
mediately upon the warmest weather we have 
experienced From some 


luring the sunimmer., 


eng 
was noted in the temperature within 48 hours 


Vt., 


land a fall of 70 degrees 


places in New 


between 
} 


i degrees, a 


At Brattleboro, the variation 


Sunday noon and midnight, was 
drop in twelve hours, from an oppressive sum- 
mer temperature to that of a fairly comfort- 


November 


we hav seen reported, was from (Canaan, N. 


able day. The lowest (quotation 
H{., where the mercury at sunrise on Monday 


marked only 2S degrees above zero. 


course” the caamage to the « rOops was severe, 
corn being badly injured, and buckwheat en- 
tirely ruined on the high lands, though in the 
lower grounds, the dense fog which prevailed 
But 


winter 


proved a great protection to vegetation. 


for those who are inclined to fear that 
is about to set in all at once, it is well to re- 
member that for the past three years the last 
week in the month of August has been un- 
seasonably cool, and also that the highest tem- 
perature of the year has been reached in Sep- 
tember during the same three years. We 
110 de- 


grees in the shade at North Conway, N. H., | 


may not see the thermometer mark 


as it did on Sunday the 17th of the present | 
month, but still we are entitled to expect some 
pretty hot weather yet, before Michaelmas. | 
lor the purpose of giving warning of the ap- | 
the United States 
signal service has made arrangements for no- 


proach of cold weather, 
tifying the different sections of the country 
whenever a decided change is expected in the 
temperature, and has issued a circular giving 
the details of the plan. 

The country has been divided into districts, 
and cold wave stations established at central 
points; when cold weather is anticipated, the 
cold wave flag, white flag six or eight feet square 
with black centre, about two feet square, will 
be ordered up at the central station, and the 
information published in the farmers’ bulletin, 
announcing what fall in the temperature may 
be expected in the next twenty-four hours. 
These bulletins are displayed at post offices, 
and it is believed that a much wider distribu- 
tion of the information thus given may be se- 
cured by the display of cold wave flags at the 
various post offices where the bulletins may 


whole | 


cular addressed to the growers, and it is pret- 


Of | 


|ina prominent place within the exhibition 





be received. These flags will not be furnished 





by the bureau, but it is believed, that as the 

expense for a single flag would be very small, 
and as the benefit to those engaged in agri- 
| cultural pursuits, from being thus forewarned, 





| would be very great, is will be easy to find, 
| in any important neighborhood, people who 
| will co-operate to furnish the flag and fixtures 


for displaying it. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Last Saturday was prize day for asters, and 
an extensive display of excellent flowers was 
made, all the prizes being awarded. In addi- 
| tion to those which received prizes, good dis- 

plays were made by E. Sheppard and Mrs. 
k. M. Gill. James Cartwright exhibited a 
large stand of named and seedling gladioli, 
and W. IL. Spooner and J. Warren Clark 
seeding varieties. John C. Hovey presented 
a vase of Amaryllis Hallii, a new rose-colored, 
fragrant species from Japan, which is quite 
hardy. C. H. Hovey showed Canna Mentoni 
and Tigridia pavonia alba. Edwin Fewkes 
contributed four cannas—Ehemanni, Premices 
de Nice, Gladioliflora and Rendatler, and 
some excellent dahlias. John Parker also 
contributed some fine dahlias and other flow- 
ers.—John Robinson sent specimens of Tam- 
arix Chinensis, with delicate, feathery tlowers 
and foliage. R. B. Cummings and Mrs. P. 
D. Richards contributed collections of wild 
tlowers, the latter including six species of 
goldenrod, among which the seaside golden- 
rod (Svlidago sempervirens) was most beauti- 
ful. Other flowers which we noticed as 
among the most beautiful in the collection 
were Vernonia Noveboracencis, or iron weed ; 
Gerardia pedicularia, or yellow, false fox- 
glove (fern leaved), and G@, quercifolia, or 
smooth, false foxglove. 

The collection of apples and pears was ex- 
cellent; the Williams apples, with their high 
color, were especially prominent. The dish 
of McLaughlin plums from F. J. Dutcher was 

George ©. Saunders pre- 


| 
| 
| 


uncommonly fine. 
sented some cherries, a fruit not often seen so 
The display of potatoes 
was The Early 
Snowball caulitlowers, from Samuel Hartwell, 
were uncommonly good. J. J. H. Gregory 
sent John Bull peas, a new variety, which he 


late in the season. 


extensive and excellent. 


thinks possesses valuable points. 

for Asters—Trutlants 
Pwony Flowered, E. 

M. Hovey : third, W. 
Flowered, John L. 
Sheppard ; third, C. 
M. Hovey: 


Awards tlowers. 
Sheppard ; second, C. 
Wood. Victoria 
second, FE. 
Pompon, C. 


k. 

Gardener ; 
M. Hovey. 
John L. Gardner; third, 
Stillman S. Herbaceous plants, J. 
m S. W. Story. 
Gratuities to James Cartwright for gladioli; 


second, 
Hovey. 
Manning; second, Miss 


Franklin Bacheller, for named gladioli; J. 
Warren Clark, for seedling gladioli; George 
S. Tuttle, for pompon dahlias; John Parker, 
for dahlias, etc.; Edwin Fewkes, for dahlias 
and cannas; D. Zirngiebel, for Boston mar- 
ket asters: Mrs. EK. S. Joyce, Miss S. W. 
Story, Mrs. E. M. Gill and W. K. Wood, 
for displays of tlowers, and R. B. Cummings 
and Mrs. P. D. Richards, for native tlowers. 
Awards for fruit. Pears—Bartlett, W. S. 
Janvrin; second, Warren Fenno. Rostiezer, 
C. N. Brackett; second, George Frost. Ty- 
son, Warren Fenno: second, Benjamin G. 
Smith. Any other variety, B. C. Vose, for 
Clapp’s Favorite, second, George Frost, for 
(luimper. Peaches of any variety—George 
V. Fletcher, for Hale's Early; second, Jos- 
eph G. Coolidge, for Early Canada. Gratui- 
ties to John L. Bird, for pears; Robert Man- 
Dearborn M. W. Chad- 


bourne, for pears and apples ; Lb. G. Smith, 


ning, for pears ; 
for apples, pears and grapes; A. S. MelIn- 


tosh, for pears and blackberries; Samuel 
Hartwell, for collection: C. W. Grant, 
apples; Horace Partridge, for grapes and 
plums, and F. J. Dutcher, for plums. 


Potatoes 


for 


Awards for vegetables. of any 
variety, Samuel Hartwell for Hebron ; second, 
L. W. Weston, for Pearl of Savoy. 
Peppers—J. G. 


Large 
Lima beans—B. G. Smith. 
Coolidge ; second, C. N. Brackett—both for 
the squash variety. Gratuities to George 
Hill, for green-tlesh melons; C. N. Brackett 
for tomatoes and peppers, and Samuel Hart- 
well for collection. 


THE APPLE BARREL WAR. 
lhe contest between the orchardists of New 
York and the purchasers of apples for the for- 
eign market, with regard to the use of what | 
are known as ‘‘pony barrels” for the packing 


of apples, continues, the shippers having | 


rather the advantage just now, owing to the | 
large crop reported from almost all sections 
of the country, which renders them perfectly 
independent of the growers of any particular 
locality. A prominent apple shipper of New 
York city, puts the case of the purchasers as 
follows, as reported by the Market Journal. 
He says that what the dealers mean by a 
is one ‘‘the stave of which 





‘*standard barrel,” 
is twenty-eight and a half inches long, the | 
head seventeen or seventeen and one-eighth | 
| 


inches in diameter, and the bulge sixty-four 
The standard barrel 


inches around. is the | 
flour barrel. The New York growers will | 
find that they cannot place their crop this 


year unless they pack in the large barrels so 





as to be able to compete with the apples from 
other sections of the country, which use the 
flour barrel size universally. If a man had | 
these New York State apples, packed in the 


small barrels, given to him, after he had paid | 





for the barrel, freight and charges for storage, | 
he could not come out whole, because, rela- 
tively, they won't bring what they are worth. 
It does not cost any more to transport a full- 
sized barrel by railroad, canal, or ocean steam- 
er, than a small one, and this would enable the 
buyer to pay a greater price for fruit packed 
in full-sized packages. The grounds of oppo- 
sition to the small barrel, and the expression | 
of a determination not to buy apples packed 
in them, have been put by the buyers in a cir- 


ty certain that the days of the small, or ‘pony’ 
barrel, I was through the 
Western part of the State last week, and my 


are numbered. 
observations lead me to believe that the ma- 
jority of the growers, particularly the largest 
and most intelligent ones, will adopt the flour 
barrel size.” 

The small barrel has not been very exten- 
sively used by the New England fruit growers, 
but as a large proportion of the apples offered 
to retail purchasers in this market every year 
are from New York, and packed in “pony 


barrels,” it has been a growing custom with 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN  AGRICULTURA 


Mexico and Guanajuato; canes and glassware 
from Apizaco ; silver and filagree work from 
Mexico ; sombreros, saddles and barness from 
Mexico and Leon; iron ores and castings from 
Durango ; 160 choice plants from all parts of 
the republic; stuffed birds and painted and 
enamelled ware from Patzcuaro; fruits and 
dulces from Mexico; pulque from Apam, bot- 
tled by the Sciandras process; membrillo or 
quince wine from Mexico; corn, wheat, and 
all Mexican grains; straw pictures, curios 
and marbles from Pueblo ; and. more valuable 
than all the other objects collected, a full line 
of paintings by Mexican artists. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE PUBLIC 
LAND. 

Some time since the commissioner of the 
general land office ordered a survey of cer- 
tain public lands in Colorado and Nebraska, 
with a view of bringing suits against cattle 
companies that have illegally fenced in large 
tracts of land in those A special 
agent, who has been superintending the sur- 
vey in Colorado, says eight cases have been 
found against the Prairie Cattle Company, 
An 
has been made of tracts containing 100 square 


states. 


composed of Scotchmen. examination 
miles, 25 square miles, 16 square miles and 
17 square miles, and the agent is at present 
examining & tract containing over 100 square 
miles. All of thsse are under the control of 
the Prairie Cattle Company, and the agent 
says are illegally fenced in. 

Officials in the land office say the practice 
of illegally fencing large tracts of land and 
making fraudulent entries has been greater 
the past year than ever before. They claim 
that between five and six millions of acres are 
fraudulently entered. Complaints from set- 
tlers are being received daily by agents and 
at the land office at Washington. The 
tlers say the cattle men are driving them 


set- 


away, and taking from them lands which they 
have settled upon. One of the land officials, 
in speaking of the subject, said that if the 
practice is continued, cattle men will have 
the entire control of the best public lands in 
the United States within 30 years. 
Relative to the fraudulent entries of land, 
a land agent in New Mexico informs the 
general land commissioner that of the entries 
in that territory, 90 per cent are fraudulent ; 
and another agent in Dakota, writing upon 
the same subject says that 75 per cent of the 
En- 


tire counties are reported as being fenced in 


entries are fraudulent in that territory. 


Kansas. In Wyoming more than 100 large 


ing on the public lands. Some of these com- 
panies are reported to be English, and others 
Scotch. 


the scheme to procure the abolition of the 
English restriction against the importation of 


live stock from their own fraudulently ac- 
quired territory, into England. And if the 


investigations by the land commissioner shall 
result in blocking their little game, and in 
dispossessing them of the land which should 
be reserved for our citizens, it will be a great 
benefit to American cattle raisers, even if we 
should thereby be altogether deprived of the 
English market for beef. 
THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 

The managers off the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Fair have made a new departure 
this year, in opening their exhibition in the 
middle of the week, and letting it continue 
This 


vives an opportunity for exhibitors to get 


over until the middle of the next week. 


before the opening of the fair, and not to 
hurry about removing them before the fair 
closes in order to be able to get them home 
The 


Elmira, on Thursday next, September 4. 


again before Sunday. fair will open at 
We 
learn from the Country Gentleman that the 
number of entries in all departments is larger, 
so far as cattle and sheep are concerned, than 


in any previous catalogue, while in horses and 











some dealers to repack native apples and 
make a yood thing out of the difference in the 
size of the packages, a custom which we hope | 
to sce abandoned, or superseded by the Cali- 
fornia system of packing in square boxes, a 
system that has a great deal to recommend 
it. 





THE INSTITUTE FAIR. 

The Institute fair will open on Wednesday 
afternoon, September 3, at 2 o’clock, and will 
A promi- 
nent feature of the fair will be the Mexican 
The most noticeable article will be 
an adobe house, 125 feet wide and 180 feet 
long with a second patio in the rear, erected 


close on Saturday, November 1. 


exhibit. 


building, furnished in Mexican style, and 
adorned with fountains, flowers, etc. Four 
native Mexicans have contracted to come to 
Boston and take charge of all the arrange- 
ments. Among the other things from Mexico 
will be 170 specimens of ores from the States 
of Queretaro, Hidalgo, Guerrero, Michoacan, 
Mexico, Durango, Jalisco, Zacatecas, Vera 
Cruz, Puebla, Chihuahua and Sonora; 104 
varieties of woods, principally from Michoa- 
can and Vera Cruz; 30 varieties of fruits 
from Orizaba and Cordoba, canned by a na- 
tive Mexican; fibres, raw and manufactured, 
from San Luis Potosi; leather of excellent 
quality and finish from Guadalajara, and over 
350 styles of pottery from the same place; 
jellies, preserved fruits and Indian work from 
Morelia; feather pictures, rag figures and cu- 
rious Indian work from Mexico and Morelia; 
70 styles of baskets from Toluca; coffee and 
sugar from Cordoba and Uruapan; scarfs and 
rebozos from Leon; zarapes from San Miguel 





and Saltillo; building stone and tiling from 


swine the number has been exceeded only 
Of 


herds) there are cighteen single entries; 


once or twice. Herefords (besides the 
of 
of Shorthorns, 


Guernseys, OS; of Devons, 75; 


nearly 90; of Ayrshires, over a hundred; of 
Holsteins, over 150, and of Jerseys, over 180, 
rhe total for the cattle classes is nearly S00; 
for the horses, 340; sheep, 450; and swine, 
1s0—making, for all live stock except poultry, 
The New York State 


Society makes out to run an agricultural fair 


a total of about 1,740. 


without a horse race attachment, and always 
has a show that is worth going many miles to 


witness. 


Forests. — The 


annual meeting of the American Forestry 


Tue PRESERVATION OF 


Congress, will be held at Saratoga, Sept. 16. 
The 
Mercantile significance of the Adirondack 


Among the topics discussed will be: 


| forests for the State of New York; statistics 


of deforestation of the Adirondack region; 
present condition and comparative value of 
the Adirondack forests at present, and under 
more systematic management ; attempts at 
legislation for the benefit of the Adirondack 
forests; hydraulic influences of the Adiron- 
dack forests ; causes of and provisions neces- 
sary to prevent destructive fires in the Adi- | 
rondacks ; management of mountain forests ; 
methods of re-foresting waste places, moun- 
tainous and stony grounds; forest supplies of 
the Eastern States: 
policy of Eastern States ; Canada’s method of 


suggestions for a forest 


lumbering ; pruning the forest ; formation 


and work of local forestry associations. 


Tne New Orveans Farr.—On Saturday 
last a conference was held at the Massachu- 
the New 


Besides committees 


setts headquarters of Orleans 
World's 
from the agricultural.and horticultural socie- 
ties of this State, a number of gentlemen who 


have been appointed Representatives to the 


Exposition. 


Farmers’ Congress from several Congression- 
al districts, were in attendance. It was re- 
solved that the farm, garden and orchard in- 
terests of this State ought to be suitably 
represented at the Exposition. George T. 
Angell, President of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
has accepted an invitation to organize a dis- 
play of humane inventions for the benefit of 
animals, and also of the literature and appli- 
numerous humane 


ances of the societies of 


the globe. 


Since 





Hog CHoLtera In NEw Jersey. 
last winter hog cholera has prevailed among 
the swine of Burlington County, particularly 
in the vicinity of Pemberton. It first’ made 
its appearance upon the farm of M. S. Butter- 
worth, who lost thirty-four out of a pen of 
forty-two hogs. When the disease first made 
its appearance, Mr. Butterworth called upon 
a physician who refused to pronounce the dis- 
ease cholera. As the disease continued to 
spread, Mr. Butterworth disinfected his pens, 
and informed the State Board of Health. 
The disease, however, has spread through va- 
rious parts of that and adjoining counties, 
and several farmers are reported to have lost 
their entire stock. 





Virointa’s Brg Peanur Cror.—The Nor- 


folk Virginian says that the last year’s crop in 


that State foots up about 1,500,000 bushels, 
about 1,000,000 bushels of which were han- 
dled in Norfolk. The crop is nearly all in and 
only about 100,000 bushels remain in the mar- 
ket. Reports from all sections show the crop 
to be ina fine condition, and the acreage is 
increased about 30 per cent over last year's 
plantings. With a fairly good season it is es- 
timated that the Virginia crop will reach 
2,500,000 bushels. 





Ruevumatiso is the most subtle and excru- 
ciating disease flesh is heir to. Neuralgia, 
sharper and more erratic, is as much of an 
enigma. Science has proved very non-com- 
mittal when asked to reveal a specific for them. 
But at last she has consented. ATHLOPHO- 
ROs is the touchstone she has provided. H. 
S. Chandler, ot The Independent, New York, 
says that ‘‘one bottle of ATHLOPHOROS en- 
tirely cured him of Rheumatism, from which 
he had suffered a year and a half.” 





= Do rt Yoursetr.— With Diamond Dyes 
= lady can get as good results as the best practi- 
cal dyer. Every dye warranted true to name and 
sample. 10c at druggists. Wells, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


cattle companies are reported as having fenc- | 


These companies are largely interested in 


their stock and other displays into position le 


TO OWNERS OF JERSEYS. 

The following circular has been issued by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to owners of 
Jersey cattle in view of the reported existence 
of contagious disease among cattle in Illinois. 

‘Owing to the existence of a disease su 
posed to be contagious pleuro-pneumonia in 
several herds of Jersey cattle in the State of 
Illinois, I hereby request that the owners of 
all herds of Jersey cattle in the United States, 
into which the new animals have been intro- 
duced since January | to stop the shipment of 
cattle until October 1. The disease seems to 
have been introduced by animals sold at Vir- 
ginia, Cass County, Ills., in February, 1884, 
and those animals were widely distributed 
throughout the Western states. It is hoped, 
theretore, that persons owning cattle, tracing 
to this sale, al all others having cattle af- 
fected with disease of the lungs, will at once 
communicate with Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in care of the 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, and clearly state 
the condition of their herds and the symp- 
toms of the disease. 

‘The attention of cattle owners and _ rail- 
road and other transportation companies, is 
called to Section 7, of the Act establishing 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, which makes 
it a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
less than $100 or more than $5000, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or 
both, to ship cattle affected with any conta- 
gious, infectious, or communicable disease, 
and especially with the disease known as 
pleuro pneumonia, from one State or Territo- 
ry into another. The cordial co-operation of 
the State authorities, and all persons interest- 
ed in the welfare of our cattle industries, is 
earnestly desired in order to avert this danger 
which now menaces the herds of the country. 

“G. B. Loring, j 
‘Commissioner of Agriculture.” 


A Business CHANGE.—A new company under 
the title of the Beatty Piano and Organ Company 
has been organized to carry on the extensive busi- 
ness built up by Daniel F. Beatty, manufactur 
of organs and pianos at Washington, N. J. Wit 
ample capital, the new company has undertaken to 
make good as far as possible all the obligations 
ot Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, giving preferences to the 
purchasers of organs and pianos whose goods are 
still undelivered, and to whom it is shipping daily 
their instruments. Mr. I. W. England of New 
York, is President of the new company, and the 
directors and stockholders are well known business 
men. 


_ A New device of the Parisian dressmakers is the 
insertion of tiny sachets of delicate perfume about 
the costume, causing it to exhale faint and exqui- 
| site perfume. 

Pite Tumors, however large, internal or exter- 
nal, speedily, painlessly and permanently cured, 
without knite, caustic, salve, or powder, or no pay. 
Pamplilet with references, two letter stamps. 
World's Dispensary Medical Association, 663 Main 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Miscellancous tems. 


An unfnunded rumor of (Queen Vic- 
toria’s death startled London on Tuesday. 





te The international agricultural exhibi- 
tion at Amsterdam was opened this week. 


te Owing to the failure of the corn crop in 
Chihuahua, Mexico, a famine is threatened. 
American corn is wanted. 
| € Seven men were smothered by coal gas 
lat the Buck Ridge mine in Shamokin, Pa., 
| on Friday last. 


te Upward of 800 animals were killed by 
the wrecking of a cattle train at Columbia, 
| Penn., last Friday afternoon. 


| {te Troops have been ordered to the Iowa 
coal mining district, where there is trouble 
| with the workmen. 
t@ Three students attending Mr. Moody's 
school at Greenfield, accidentally 
| drowned on Monday. ; 


were 
te The People’s Bank at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been robbed of S100 mw, A 
book-keeper in the bank is suspected of the 
theft. 

te The First National Bank of Albion, N. 
| '.; has been W recked by the President, who 
has disappeared, with the funds of the institu- 
on. 


missing 


te McBurney & Co.'s saw mill, at Graven- 
hurst, Canada, with a large quantity of lum- 
ber, was burned on Sunday night. 


S50.000, 


Loss 


t#@- In Sullivan County, N. H., farmers are 
selling neat stock and sheep in large numbers 
at from half to two-thirds the price of last 
year, on account of the extremely small hay 
crop and scarcity of pasture feed. . 

te The crank who was trying to row across 
the Atlantic ocean in a dory, got ran down 
by a steamer after being out nearly four 
weeks, and was picked up and brought back 
to this side. 

tet is mported that Mr. Bonner has a 
contract with Mr. Case for the purchase of 
Jay Eye See, if he succeeds in lowering the 


trotting record. The price is said to be 
SOO L000, 
te The Oil Producers’ Association have 


agreed to drill no more new wells during the 
remainder of the present year. Seven-eighths 
of the producing wells and drillable territory 
are controlled by the Association. 

te The question of raising the rates of 
freight on dressed beef from Chicago to East- 
ern markets, is again being agitated, the live 
stock men claiming that the present rates are 
so low as to injure their business. 


te Daniel Carr of Montpelier, Vt., was 
shot and instantly kilied in his own place of 
business on Saturday ]) st, by Clark W. Sand- 
ers of East Montpelie, who accused Carr of 
having alienated the a ections of his wife. 
te At the International Exhibition of 
dairy products, to be held in connection with 
| the World’s Exposition at New Orleans, pre- 
miums will be offered to the amount of $16,- 
OOO, 


te William Hunt, a pedler, was attacked 
by four highwaymen about seven miles from 
Patten, Me., last Friday evening, and robbed 
of between F400 and $450. They also shot 
his horse. 

te The largest importers of tea from China 
say that the present war will not affect the 
tea trade. All the high-priced, best grade 
teas have been shipped, as their season— 
April, May and June—is over. 


te Captain Payne, the Oklahoma boomer, 
and seven of his associates, have been arrest- 
ed at Rock Falls, Indian Territory, and will 
be taken to Fort Scott, Kan., and placed in 
charge of the United States authorities. 

te The Faraday has laid the first deep sea 
| portion of the second Bennett-Mackay cable, 
| and is now returning to Woolwich to receive 
| the remainder of the deep sea portion and the 
| American shore end. 
| te The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
| ciation has decided to recommend that. all 
| mills be shut down for the season not later 
than November. It is thought that this will 
reduce the product from 7,500,000 feet, to 
1,000,000, 


’ 


te The house and barns of Jonas and Ed- 
son Stevens at Corinth, Vt., with thirty-five 
sheep, fifty tons of hay, and a lot of grain, 
were destroyed last Friday night by fire, 
which caught in the barn. It is supposed to 
be incendiary. 

te A Court of Inquiry has been appointed 
to investigate all the circumstances attending 
the recent collision between the steamer Tal- 
lapoosa and the schooner Lowell. The Court 
will meet at the Navy Yard in this city on the 
2d proximo. 


te The British Government bas secured 
600 Canadian volunteers, to be employed in 
navigating vessels through the rapids of the 
Nile, in connection with the expedition for 
the relief of Gordon. They leave Quebec on 
the 13th of September. 

te Orangemen numbering hundreds, at- 
tacked the Roman Catholic Church yacht, in 
Henley Harbor, N. F., last Sunday, and 
threatened Missionary Father Lynch with 
death. They then tore down the papal flag, 
and tarred the yacht. 


te The celebrated Abdallah Park stables 
at Cynthiana, Kentucky, were burned on 
Sunday, together with fourteen valuable 
horses, among them a stallion valued at $10,- 
000, a mare worth $15,000, and four or five 
others rated at $5000 each. 


te Maj. Mellrath, Chief of the New Eng- 
land Secret Service, reports that a dangerous 
counterfeit silver dollar has made its appear- 
ance in different parts of New England. It 
is very neatly executed, has a good ring and 
appearance, but can easily be detected by 
weighing, as it is fifty-four grains lighter than 
the required standard. 


te A car load of Aroostook County pro- 
ducts passed through Bangor on Friday last, 
en route for the New England Fair. The car 
was prominently marked and handsomely 
decorated, and attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. Among the other exhibits was a fine 
specimen of a buck caribou, mounted ina 
natural attitude. 


te The severest storm for several years, 
visited Western Massachusetts last Friday. 
Considerable damage was done to crops and 
houses all through the Connecticut Valley. 
There were washouts on the Connecticut Riv- 
er Railroad, near North Hatfield; on the 
New Haven & Northampton Railroad, main 
line, near Hatfield, and on the Williamsburg 
Branch of the New Haven & Northampton 
Road, above Haydenville. Several houses 


L AND 





te” The Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued the 130th call for the redemption of 
bonds. The call is for #10,000,000 of bonds 


| of the 3 per cent loan of 1882, and notice is 


given that the principal and accrued interest 
will be paid at the Treasury, September 30th, 
1884, interest to cease on that day. 


te The Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War, after consultation with 
Commander Schley in New York, concerning 
the Greely relief expedition, make public the 
fact that in preparing the bodies of the dead 
for transportation in alcohol to St. John’s, it 
was found that the bodies of six of them, 
(Lieutenant Kislingbury, Sergeant Jewell, 
Private Whistler, Private Ilenry, Private El- 
lis and Sergeant Ralston,) had been cut, and 
the fleshy parts removed to a greater or less 
extent. All the other bodies were intact. 


te About half-past eleven Thursday night, 
the 21st inst., the United States steamer Tal- 
lapoosa came into collision with the coal 
cel James S. Lowell of Bath, Me., off 
Martha’s Vineyard, and sunk in about ten 
minutes. The surgeon, Dr. Black, and a 
colored boy were lost. The others were 
picked up by the Lowell and Mary A. Wood, 
thence transferred to the Gate City of the 
Savannah Line, and taken to Woods floll. 
Most of the accounts put the blame on the 
steamer. 


te” Returns have been received at Green- 
field showing that the damage by Friday's 
storm was greater than at first supposed. It 
will take $60,000 to repair the New London 
Northern Road between Miller's Falls and 
Munn’s Ferry. All travel is suspended. 
The Selectmen of Northfield say that it will 
cost from $3000 to $.000 to repair the bigh- 
way. All crops are damaged, and acres are 
utterly ruined. Corn lays flat in all direc- 
tions. ‘The mountain roads in Gill are im- 
passable. 


te OF the $300,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for the New Orleans Exposition, %75,- 
000 was apportioned to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. ‘That department of the Govern- 
ment has begun the preparation of its exhibit, 
which will consist of collections of mammals, 
birds, buildings, straw, textiles, animal pro- 
ducts, fishes, shells and gems and minerals. 
The gems to be exhibited are valued at about 
$10,000, and will consist of specimens from 
all over the world. Every species and every 
variety, both rough and polished, will be 
sent to New Orleans. A number of exhibits 
were sent from the Smithsonian 
this week for the Cincinnati Exposition. 


“Ir HAS MApE A New MAN or Ili.” 
Conn., in a communication to the Methodist I’ro- 
testant, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Staples says 

“My husband bas forthe last year and a half 
been afflicted with that troublesome disease Mala- 
ria, attended also with Catarrh, which was rapidly 
growing upon him. He was so feeble at the ses- 
sion of our last ‘Conterence’ that he thought a 
week or two previous he would not be able to at 








Institution 


So writes 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Staples of New Canaan, 
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reen ducks 17@19¢ ¥ th; green geese l6alsc ¥ 
*hiladelphia squabs $2 7543 ¥ doz. 

Hay and Straw.—There ix a moderate call for 
choice hay, but the market is on the whole inactive 
We quote choice prime hay, $19@20; fancy held high 
er; medium to good hay $16@18; Eastern fine $154 
16; poor $11413; damaged $6410; Eastern swale 
$9a10. Rye straw, choice, $16¢18; oat straw $¥g10 
¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 27, 1884. 
Beeswax. Extra Boston 60 @. 62 

Yellow, ¥ B. .30 @. 35 Neatsfvot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 
White, ¥b . .40@. 5 lola Metal, Rags, Pa- 

Coal. per Stock, &c. 

Cannel, #@ ton 10 00 @16 00 [Old Copper, # B10 @. 14 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 tbs— Brass, Wb. . 7}@. 9% 
retail, .. .525 @ 575 Lead, ¥ b -3)@. 34 
cargo, ...475@5 Pewter, Wb .6@. 15 
Coffee. Zinc, Wb. . .2jg. 3 

so” 78 - 8 

Mocha, ¥® ..15 @. 19 a oe 60 : 70 
Java, .. + + +12 @- 21 |Cast Iron, ewt. 60 @. 65 
Maracaibo, . .10 @. 15 | White rugs Vb2ig. 5 
Kio, «++ ++ +9 G+ 13 | Colored 0. # tb lig. 2 
Cotton. Folded newsp’sth 1 @. 1} 
Upland. Gulf. Waste paper ¥ tb \@. f 4 
Ordinary,. . . .8}@. 10 |Manillarope¥ 3 @. 3) 





114| Soft woolrags th 54. 


i i + 10356. a 
Middling, io 12} | Old carpets, &c.b5 @. 


Fair, ....-1lh@- 
Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings— 


Petroleum. 


Crude .....6@6 6 

Heavyt4,.-8@.- 8} 

Medium 44. .6}4. 74) Go. ca 022 6 @ 6 
Drills, brown. . sha . do. Cases : 10 6.11 
Print cloths ..3 @. 34',40. hightest .7\¢. % 
Cotton Flannels 7 g. 17 Naptha'....10@. 11 


Prints, fancy . .5 @. Produce. 


Fish. Apples,bbl. . 100 @ 150 

Cod, ¥ qtl— dried, Wb ..4@. 7 
Georges . «450 @ 500 sliced, YB. .5 @. 8 
Dry Bank .350 @ 400 evaporated, Bg. lz 


Nova Scotia. . @. . | Butter, # b— 

N. Foundl’d.. @. > Creameries 18 @. 24 

25 — Vt.QaN.Y.20 @. 22 
, 


350 |Onions, ¥ bbl 175 @ 2 
Potutoes— 
New, # bbl 150 @ 175 


Common ext . 300 @ 
Minnesota . .425 @ 630 
Patents § 











Rye Flour . .350@425 | mixed... 








Waste woolens,® §@ 1 


Roller Flour. 4 @ 525 Sweet, bbl 175 @ 275 
St. Louis. . .470@ 155 Poultry, @h. .11 @. 1s 
Ohio&Indiana 4 50 @ 475 | pickles, ¥ bbl— 

Michigan . .450 @ 475 coarse... .. @1000 
| Winter w't 2ds3 29 @ 350 | medium... . 41300 
| Oat Meal . .475 @ 600 fine. . . . 1600 a17 00 


414 00 


) 
) 


Corn Meal . «2% @ 30 | Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 2% 
Fruit. Provisions. 
Almonds . | Beef, Mess 
Softshell ..1i @ 16 West. mess 11 00 al2z 06 
Citron ....W@. 21 West. ext . 1250 als 
|} Currants .. + -44@- 53 Plate . . .1300 al4 5 
5 
| Dates ¥ 02 05 G- Pork, prime . 15 50 @l6 
| PeaNuts ... 7@ v Mess ... 15 00 ale 5 


lv 


Figs,drums ..10 g@ 12 
Eayers — =. 
Lemons,# box 2 50 @ 6 00 


Clear... . 1900 a20 
Backs. . . 2000 @20 5 


AUGUST 30, 1884. 


Hogs steady; common 


$1150; short clear $11 75. 
butchers $5 70@ 


and light @4 5046 50; packing and 
REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 


For the week including Wednesday, Aug. 27, 1884. 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 





This week, ... .2,7 13,735 22 14,170 585 
Last week ... « . 2,i 17,654 22 13,06 676 
One y’rago, Aug. &, * 10,365 12 9,593 472 





Hake o 0 0200 € 2 2 
Haddock . .200 @ 22 uir to good .17 @. lV 
Pollock ...175 @ 250 common .,.l44@. 16 
Mackerel— Western. ..15 @. 17 
No. 1,# bbl14 00 @20 00 bakers’ ...10@. 12 
No.2... .11 00 giz 50 | Beans, ¥ bushel 
No. 3 ». 700 @ 800 Smalland exz 60 @ 300 
Alewives . .300 @ 32 Yellow eyes 330 @ 350 
Salmon— Mediums .245 @ 255 
No. 1,¥ bb] 15 00 @16 00 Red Kidneys . @. 
Herring Cheese, # 
Scaled, ¥ box 14 @. 16 wage factory ¥,@. 10} 
Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 airtogood .Ya. 4 
Flour and Meal. — dairy ..7@. 9 
BRIM « «© © ow « > « s 
Western sup. 250 @ 300 Eggs, ¥ “in. 8a. 23 


Lard, tce,# & Sha. 9 


| Oranges,” box5 50 @ 6 00 caddies, ¥ th. 10 @. 104 
| Raisins, layer 250 @ 260 | tame, smoked 1 a. 14 
Loose Muse 249 @ 245 Hogs, dressed . af ‘st 


Furs. | 
Corrected by Dyer, Taylor 
| & Co Chauncey St 
Mink, N.E. dark 90 4 1 
do. pale. . si 
Muskrat ...1 


Salt—¥ hhd. 


36 
bag, fine 
| Seed. 

















Poultry and Game; UH 
Pork, Lard and Hams; 














































Binb & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Crosby, Bros. & Co., Nos. 


Starch. 
Wheat, #@b ..6,a. 


Wecwt..+6+- @170 


: | 
¥ ton. . «2850 @a51 00 


















































Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 
Liverpool . .100 @ 115 
- 150 @ 250 





57 & 54, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & Hay —¥ 2000 ths ote oe eee : 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK | Bast.& North.12 00 azooo |° °° *%* He se Ms 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gho. EB. RICHARDSON & At City Scales—retail Sugar. 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts. Country Hay Cuba Muscovado 
P ¥ton.. .1500 a2 O Fair to g’d ref 4 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. Straw, 100 bs 100 a 5 | Prime refining 3 
’ y 14 , Centrifugal 2954 
Butter, # b— _ Cheese, ¥ tb. 215 @. 18 Hides and Skins. Refined, cube “ - 
Lump, .«..25 @ 50 Suge, -e eli a bs gy were doce ‘ - 
Creamery, . .24 4 36 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 Calcutta cow, ¥ th— ; Powdered eee @ ‘ 
Prime tub,. .25 @. 28 Neufchatel,ea. @ ) Slaughter . .12j@. 1% | Granulat 5 
} we . Dead green a. 103; Coffee crush .5 @ 
2d quality,. .26 a. 24 | Kggs,@ doz, .2i@ 5 ad £1 e+ B. 14 
common, ..1is @. 20 Cape, ... 28 @. & — Ayres, dry 22 a. 2 Tallow. 
tio Grande , .21 q@. 2 . J 
| Fruits and Berries. Western, dry 1b @. = ndered, ¥ b . & 
rease «6 + - 44g. 

Apples—# pk .30 @. 50) Grapes, tt , t ) Wet «222-9 G. it peCaae 4 

| Bleck berrice, Ma. 2 Lemons, # doz l 24 Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 | Teas. 

| Blueberries, qt 10 0 - 12) Oranges, # doz %. 79 Honey. | . a. ¢ 

| ee Be 2 on aD: es, ea. 1 Worthern w tt :. @ 

| > shops rries, yt 2 a. at tae eu Box, @ tb ..164@ . U a 45 

| ocounuts, ea .5 @ Strained, ¥ 16 @. 25 7a bo 

zg n sa 

Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. Hops. H . \a.s 

|} Almonds, # &. 20 @. 30 , Prunes, # 8G. 2 1883, 0 20 @. 2 IS on sa ) 

Apples, #@&..15 @. 20 |Peaches,® hb .30 q@ 35 eee © Oolong >@. 55 

Castana, # ib .. @. 10 #qtcun...wWa. ' Japan ° 66.4 

Citron, @ th . .18 q@. 20 | Raisins, stihié a 30 Leather. ys . a 

| Dates, # th ..10 q. 15] Valencias, #10 q@. 13 | Sole, B. Ayres . ‘ 2 Wahaces. 

| Figs, #@t .. 2.15 a. 30 |Shagbarks, # qt & a. 1 Common +22 a. 2 \ W 

Filberts, # th) .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 Oak wee 00- G Conn. & Mass. Wrappers- 

} Peanuts, # bh .10q@.15 | Naples, ... a. 20 Upper, in rough Moat . - 4 -* 

Pecans, ....14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @ 12 ee o 20 @. ‘264 — se elt 6 : 

Oak 2.2.2 2 eh @G ts MW. 2 0 0 e OO 
Vegetables. Calf skins, # Selections . .40 @. 50 

} . 1 

| Beans, # pk . .&7 @ 100 Green, pk . 2.30 a. 50 Rough... .46 4 Seconds ...11 @. 1b 
String, pk ... a. 2 , # pk 4 Finished , .60 a. & Fillers ‘ S- 
Shell, qt. ..380 4.35 | @bushel . .75 a French . .120 g 20 Havana seed 24 a 

Beets, @ pk... @ 2% | ¥ bbl. 200 a 25 fe Leaf—Choice . 11 @. 15 

| Cabbages, ea . 6 @. it sweet, Wb, 1 R . = — at Good Western!0 a 1 

Carrots, #@ pk .. @. 25 Sage and Thyme cockiand.y CHk Yo @ ; Comn & ned. 5 4 : 
Caulitlowers, ea 20 4 5 LFS eey te Luge 2d 

Celery, beh . 212 a. 35 Salsify, beh. - 6. Pine, clear y) | Havana “~~ 2 

| ¢ ucumbers,ea. . a4 Squushes Coarse Oo Arh «+ + 6 -O29G fC 

ok -seccendta dpe ; Refuse 500 alo Of Wood and Bark. 

(Gsreen corn, a . a 15 Suhimer, ea I Shipping b'ds 16 VO @ils 0 ~ : . : 

| Lettuce, # head. @. 5 Tomatoes, qt ‘ Spruce | Retail prices + d 

Onions, pk = 10 | Turnips, # pk a , Nos. 1 & 2, 1 , ore pe seg : i 

Peas, split, # qt. @. 10 Refuse . .1000 alz | — »MarG «ss - de 

| Meats--Fresh Hemlock boards Whole z ae call 
xj Nos.1 & 2. 14 ‘ ve! a 

Beef, # h— Mutton Refuse. . .9 50 @10 5 | Bark. " ] ri 
Sirloin steak a. 0 legs, @ th . .12 @. 17 Flooring boards oo ; +? 
Round do... G@. 22 fore qr, #@ bh. 10 a. 13 os. 1 & 2 0 azzoo | Son $50 @ 00 
Rib, roast 5@. 2% chops, # th. .17 @. 20 Refuse Wool. 

Chuck rib . .10 q@. 15 | Pork, Clapboards Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roust & steak ll q@ 18 Extra pine 40 00 gad 0 Picklock. . .36 a i“ 
Liver. ....8@. 10 |Suet,. 7B... .94@. Il Sap do. . £33.00 a50 0 Choice XX : y 

Haslet, sheep,ea. g. 10 | Tallow, # th ..8 a. 10 Spruce . .1500 a31 0 Fine X ,. . 1 i 

Lamb Veal, hind qr th 17 @. 20 Shingles. . .150 a 5 Medium... .34 a. 
hind qr, # th. 12 @. Is foreqr. .. 10g. 15 Laths ....200 @ 250 Coarse .. wa 4 
fore qr.# th 104. 1 loins, . . « »15 @. 2 1 2 Mich., N. Y. & Vermont 

Lard, leaf, #? bh 10 @. 12 Sweetbreads, 30 g@. 50 Molasses. Extra and XX3 
Tried, ... .12@. 15 New Orleans .35 @. 58 Fine : a.3 

Barbadoes, ,. .v5 a. 2 ae 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. Cienfuegos ..18 @ 2 _— wea : +. 
oOrmmon a a) 

Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16; Smoked,eca .87 @ 100 Porto Rico 22g 8 Other Western 
Bacon, WB .12 @. 15 | Sheepdo.¥ds. @. Nails. Fine and X .3 
ag a wat a. Pigs aang > . @ — 10d to 60d Medium... .32 @ +4 
Salt, V7@&® ..124@. 1 Sausage, # th 10 @. ) P oe sie ; Common ..25 @ w 

Beef, corned,? th &@ @. 12 Bologna, ¥ th 12 @) 15 ¥ 100 the. . 250 @ 260 Pulledextra. 20 @ 5 
Smoked, # th. 20 q@. 25 'Tripe,#% .. Wg oil. Superfine , .20 @. 38 

Tongues, # th . 13 q@. 15 | Linseed, Am. 52 @. 5 No ren o fe. 

Poultry and Game. Crude sperm .% a. 95 Combing fleece 35 q@ 38 
Yo. whale. . 61 i 1 del; R24. 3 

Chickens, # % .20 @. 30 aquabs, ® pr.75 a 100 a Rt om hi - GR é 2 hee 9 4 ) 

Ducks, choice, 20 s . Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ “= Sperm, winter 105 @ 1 it POMMS « « : b : 

Howls, ¥® . - =e 4 | Rw rs, Wb 10g 15 Do. bleached1 10 a@ 1 Canada pulled. 25 @ 

woe ee oe oe , | Lard, West. Ex 59 @. 61 | do. combing. 30 @. 3 

Pigeons’ # i ae > Oh : 250 saeco tei li Nos. 1&2. .55 q@ 56 |\Cape Good Hope26 q@. 31 

, : , REMARKS.—The volume of trade is slow nerea 
Fish--Fresh. ing, but with almost all monufacturing interests a ‘ 

Bass, Wm .... @. 15 |Halibut, #@h .. @. 1 ‘ R i le . : 

Cod, Wb ..++ G 7 Mackerel,en . 10 4 1a owest point of depression they have eached ; 
pickled, # th. . @. & VPerch,#@doz. . 1 15 eral years, no very great activity in me 
tongues,#tb. . @. 15 Pickerel,# hb l2q@ 15 ness is to be ked for, } nd sum g reguiar 
cheeks, # th .. @. 10 Salmon, th. ... a. 30 EERE PORE BERR : die A 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 Seup, ¥ - € 10 . 1ANC TOF ZOOGE WICH CHICE AT ONCE nsuniy 

Cusk,#@ th... . @. 6 SpanishMac’l bh 2 a 3oO | Hon 

Eels, @t .... @. 12 |Swordtish,@m%. a 1 | The coal trade is quiet, and supplies are abundant; a 

Flounders,ea, .6 q@. 10 | Trout,salmon,#t& @. 17 more active market may be expected within “ 

Haddock, #b.. @. 6 Brook, # th .40 a. 75 weeks. The coffee market firm, and price 

¥ _ shade higher Cotton is quiet, and prices of spo 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. are quoted lower here is rather a better tor lie 

Cod, dry, ¥ th. .8 @. 10 Salt, each : @. 8 market for both cotton and woole ut the 

Clams, # gall .. @. 75 Salt, # kit . 300 @ 600 transactions have not been to an ces 1 

Frogs, # doz .. @. 65 |Lobster,#@h... @. 12 main unchanged The demand f ‘ h conti 

Green turtle, # th @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew light, and with large arrivals, es ea 

Halibut,smkd,# th @. 17 | @ gall .. )a 140 dock are quoted a shade higher ackerel conti 
Fins, Wh... @. 12 | Salmon, smkd b20 @. 2% liberal receipt, and there a weaker feeling toy ‘ 

Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 | Tongues and Sounds There is a very dull market for fiour, and ‘ 
Scaled, # box . gq Se o ae 124 which were very low betore, have settled still further 

Mackerel | und are werk, under considerable pressure to sell 

| from all foreign advices, and from reports of the do 
- } mestic harvest, it is evident that low prices mu or 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. ecctnatiicde aceales kh canes Pia aeawanta 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 27, 1884. corn has been duil, and sales ha een confined 
: : ; s } smnall lots at lower quotations: oats also are dull ar 
Phere are few changes to note in prices of leading | lower; rye isin very limited demand: shorts area 
shade lower, and the demand for all kinds of mill feed 


articles of produce, and the market is very quiet, es 


pecially for dairy products. 


Western do at 2lazse ¥ th; prime New York and Ver 
mont dairies at 20a22c; fair to good do at 17 a1% 
Western dairies at ltial74e; ladle packed and imita 
tion creamery at l2alze, and bakers’ grades at 104 12¢ 
¥ th. 

The St. Albans butter market this week is reported 
dull with the general price at 17 418c, selections 19a 
20c, fair to good loa léc Shipments 1000 tubs. 
Keccipts of the week 8955 boxes — bbls 
Cheese is in slow demand and prices are easier, some 
holders however declining to sell at quotations. We 
quote choice Northern at l0al0je, and Western at 
Yate, with lower grades according to quality. 

At Little Falls, N.Y. 
as follows : 2000 boxes at ¥jc and 3000 boxes at 4 
Factory men were strongly inclined to hold for higher 
prices. At Utica 700 boxes cheese were sold at 0a 
9jc, the ruling price being Yjc. The market was dull 
but fairly strong. 

Eges.—Keceipts of the week 6560 boxes and 114 
bbls The market is quiet and jobbers are buying 
cautiously; prices remain substantially as last quoted 
We quote fresh Eastern at 20a2le ® dozen; Northern 
at 19a19ic; New York and Vermont 19a20c; Western 
Isc; Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lic, and Islands 
Ishalve # dozen 

Beans.—Thiere is a light business doing 





Cheese. 


in beans 


beans at $2 6042 70 ¥ bush; choice small hand-picked 
do #2 8043; choice screened do $2 4042 60; hand-pick 
ed medium $2 5042 55, and choice sjreeded do $2 504 
“2 40; common do $342 20; German medium 
$244 20; do pea #23002 40 ¥ bush: old-fashioned yel 
low eyes $3 3043 25 and improved $3 4043 50 
® qushel. 





and the market is well supplied, good native stock sell 
ing at $1 504175 per bbl. Sweet potatoes have been 
in very large receipt and prices are very low, ranging 
from $1 754275 per bbl. All kinds of garden vege 
tables are plenty, and prices are low. We quote 
beets, 50e # bbl; cucumbers, 25c # 100; green corn, 
50a60c # bbl; tomatoes, 24a40e # bush; turnips, 404 
50c # bush; onions, $1 75 # bbl; cabbages, 2a0c each; 
marrow squash, 60a75¢ ¥ bbl; turbrn, $1 # bbl; let 
tuce, l2kc # ; carrots, 35a40c # bush; shelled 
beans, 40@50c # bush. 

Fruit.—Native apples are coming in freely and the 
market is overstocked, with prices ruling very low. 
Most sales are at $1, and few lots exceed $150 t% bbl. 
Peaches are plenty, and the receipts today sold at 





$lal md basket for fair stock, with some fancy at 
#2. Choice, hard Bartlett pears are steady at $5 50 ¥ 
bbl. Plums remain dull at 75a85c # crate. Demand 


for blueberries is fair at 8a10c. Grapes are in good 
supply and demand is light, with most sales at about 
4c # thin bulk. Receipts of watermelons are he avy 
and demand very quiet at 104 1l4¢ as to size and quali 
ty. Cantaloupes are plenty and best lots dull at $1 50 
¥ bb.. 

Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is dull, but prices are 
unchanged, good heavy hind quarters selling at 134 
l4c and light do Sale, with fore-quarters at 6a@8c ¥ 
t. There is a better trade in lamb and muttons, with 
but few veals offering. Choice lambs, 10@1lc; fair to 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 13,112 pkgs and 12338 | 


bxs. The butter market is dull and weak, and = prices 
of the lower grades are somewhat uusettled. Choice 
lots of creamery and dairy are held with some firm 
ness, but all other kinds are in buyers’ favor. (juota 
tions are nominally unchanged for round lots We | 
quote choice Northern creameries at 22avzte; best | 


; | demand here being but little influenced 


5600 boxes cheese were sold 


but the best domestics are firm and prices without 
material change. We quote large hand-picked pea | 


Vegetables.—Receipts of potatoes are increasing, | 


in hops 


here ts 


There is no movement 
juotations are nominal 
~, but transactic 


has been very small 
in this market, and 
a steady tecling for hide have been 


and 


sinall coutinues dull, 





Phe leather market rices 
are easier, There is a fair demand for building lum 
ber at steady figures Molasses is quiet and un 
changed. Nails are quiet, and the market is over 
stocked Linseed oil is lower, and in limited demand; 
lard oil is firm, but transactions have been quite small 


changed, the 
ry speculative 


| petroleum, in this market, is not much 


tend. He commenced inhaling Compound Oxygen, se Corrected by Schlegel & 
and put himself fully under the Treatment at my ate ee ee Fottler . 
earnest request, the week before ‘Conference,’ and Fox, red Clover i lila 1 
: Marten ..-s-. d » FEC ig “3 
it is astonishing to see its vitalizing eifects. It was KRuccoon white Dutch 30 @q@. 35 
almost immediately manifest in an increase of ap cee ae Alsike..... @- 2% 
| House cat 4 
petite, which had been scarce suflicient to sustain |. Beaver skins . 250 @ 600 |Grass,# bush 
; — 
him. He is gradually increasing in strength and | Otter ... .600 @ 8 00 —— Tiled ae + 
vitality. In fact it has made a new man of him. Lynx «+. .250 g 400 —_—. a oF 
‘ ’ 14 P\ eT e628 a ia 
Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain — oe 65 00 — Red lop, bag 1 3 OH 
1 « ‘ cI . Op, Dupe , 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action Skunk hae eo yo Foulmead’w 200 @ 2 5¢ 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a larye re- Wildcat... .25 @. 50 Lawn ...300 4 400 
cord of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, | pPisher . . . .500 @ 8 00 RK. 1. Bent... @ 300 
Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete., and a wide | Buffalo Robes Ky. Blue ... @ 3U 
range of chronic diseases, will be sen? free Ad- Unlined -800 415 00 Orchard ccee G 
dress Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and T111 Girard Lined. . . 1050 42500 | Buckwheat, bu. g 
St., Philadelp) is Ss Barley, ® bush ‘ 
St., Philadelpl ia. Grain. Rye, Spring, bush a 
Corn, # 56 tbs— W heat, spring a % 
v1 RI | Yellow . @. 70 | Flax Seed . .250 a 400 
Writ ts No. 1 mixed 68 qa. ‘ | Linseed, Am, 140 @ 150 
¢ ic < Uy NY ae No. 2 mixed. a _ | Calcutta, 80 g@ 185 
Ungraded 60 @. OF |Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 0 
‘ mn ‘ ™ - Steamer . 65 @. 67 |MustardSeed. .8 @. 10 
‘ imp ) iTa Oat » 4 0 | _ 
BOS [ON RETAIL PRICES. Whest > oF - 100 | Spices. 
' y ee eee nh |Caxssia, Wb... Sia f 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. se vase oe I loves lg 
au t $.8. 29 @ Vv ¢ - Ve - lla . - 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 27, ISS4 Shorts, #@ ton 16.00 a17 00 oe r ee + THO. Vl 
[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, No. se ae + « 1900 @20 00 Nut a gs ap ‘> > 
a at ‘ es Se Middlings . .2000 @2150 |.)™* 2s «2S 4 
5, Vealand Mutton; Go. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, Cotton Seed Meal Pepper ... a. 1 


movements. Pork is quoted higher, and the market | 
| sustains a firm tone; beef also is firm and higher; 
|} smoked hams are steady at full prices; lard is in fair 
| demand and firm. Vrices of sugar are again casier, 
| both for raw and refined, and the market is inactive 
| There has been a good demand for teas, and sales of 
} all kinds to some extent at firmer prices. Formosas 
| and Japans have been most in request 
— 
| PRODUCE MARKETS. 

New York, Aug. 26, 1884.—Cotton firm and un 
changed; middling uplands l0jc; middling New Oy 


market dull and declining, with 
the 


| leans at lle. Flour 
| a limited export inquiry and a light demand from 





jobbers; No 2 at $2 104255; common to good extra 
Western and State at 3@ 1543 60; goodto choice 
$3 654600; white wheat Western extra 33 5046; 
Ohio $3 3046; St. Louis $3 50a6; patent Minnesota 
| $5 754625; Southern quiet; common to fair extra at 
| #3 4044 40; good to choice extra at $4 4546 25. Rye 
flour is steady; supertine at $444.50. Corn meal is 
|} nominal, yellow Western at $343.35; and Brandy 
| wine $3 4043 50. Wheat—lower with more doing for 
export and speculation moderately active. No 2 
| Chicago sie; No 2 Milwaukee Sic; No 2 winter red 
sVasvic; No 1 red State 9c; No 1 white State Q&c. 
tye nominal. Barley quiet. Corn unchanged, with 


} 
| 
| 

a light export demand and speculation only moderate ; 
| No 2 j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 












at 62a@62}c; No 2 white at 7le. Oats—steady 

with a moderate business; No at 3le; No3& white 
tec; No2at 32a32}c; No 2 white 33ja34c; No 1 at 
*; No 1 white 43c; mixed Western 33435c; white 
ern 334,a@42c, and white State at 42c. Pork nom 

; hew mess on the spot quoted at at $19. Beef 
quiet. Beef hams nominal at $264@26 50. Tierce 
beef steady; city extra India mess S22a24. Cut 











meats firm; pickled Bellies at 10c; pickled Shoul 

| ders at 78a7jc; pickled Hams at 12jal2Ze. Middles 
nominal; long clear $10 50. Lard unsettled and | 
-lower. Western steam $7 8047 56; city steam ¢ 
refined 8 2548 7! Butter steady; State l6aviec; 
State creamery azsic; Elgin creamery 22a24c; 
and Western 8a@2 Cheese quiet; Eastern 6) a9jc; 
creamery skims la2\c; Western flat 4asic; Western 
cheddar save. 

Chicago, Aug. 26, 1884.—Flour—quiet. Fair to 

choice winter wheat $4 754525 for old and $4 25 | 
5 for new; spring wheat $3 754450; common to f 





Minnesota bakers’ 
$5 254575; 


$37 


Southern 


Sa 
; ‘ Ili 
and Missouri winter wheats $5 5045 75; Michigan | 


cy Minnesotas $3 5944; 
475; Minnesota patents 
nois 
$4 2544 75; low grades at $243 75. 

a340in bbls and $343 10 in sacks. 


Rye Flour $3 15 
Wheat lower; 






Bulk meats lower; Shoulders $7; short rib $10 15; 


short clear $10 85. 

Milwaukee. Aug. 26, 1884.—Flour quiet. 
weak; No 2 Milwaukee at 77c. Corn firmer. Oats 
firmer; No 2 old 30c; No 2 at 20c. Rye lower; Nol 


Wheat 





ood, 8@¥c; extra muttons and yearlings, 84a9}c; 
‘air to good, 7@8c; common 54@6c. Veals, fair to good 
eastern, 94@10c; fancy, 11@11\e. 

Poultry.—The market is quiet, and prices are 
weak. We quote fresh killed Northern turkeys, 12@ 
lic; frozen, 16@18¢; common to good 12@15c; Western 
choice, 15@27c; common to good 13414c; spring chick- 








were struck by lightning in the river towns. 


ens 16¢25c; Western fowls 11g@1l4c; fresh killed 16@18¢c; 


at 55c. Barley firmer; No 2 spring October 61 bid; 
No 3 extra 4sic. Provisions are lower; 
at $1725; Lard—prime steam $7 47. 
at $5 50@6 40. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 26, 1884.—Pork dull; mess at 
18 50. Lard gd ay steam at $7 509a@7 60. 
Bulkmeats quiet; Shoulders $6 374; short rib $10. 
374. Bacon—easier; shoulders at $750; short rib 


Hogs lower 


| 


64a67c; No 2 red winter at Sle; No 3 winter red 
7le. Corn lower at 51}4@52c. Oats lower at 
z4jcee Rye easy at 56c. Barley dull at - Pork | 
lower at $18 50419. Lard lower at $7 45@7 45. 


| milch cows with their calves, at 


Horses, ..++2. 
| CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 





| Maine .... . 167 100} Rhodelsland . — 
| New Hampshire 262 1,515 Connecticut — 
Vermont 198 2,500) Western, . . 2,028 6,400 
Massachusetts . &7 Canada.... 1,322 
| New York ... 17 1,505 —_ —_— 








eo eee ese eee oo 8 wo eye 13,735 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


| 
| 

Total 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep 




















Fitchburg . . 5a4 t,0%8 | Kastern . v5 2a 
Lowell A a, 4,002 | Boston & Maine — 
| Bos. & Albany1,621 6,400 | On foot & boats 5s 
| N.Y. &N. E. - . 
| Total «2. cee eee cece s 0 o Secu Ibe 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais 
| F. H. Coolidge & Son. | 2y 
Bo eo BOROCH oc et to 8 
AS | Bee ¥ 4 11 
Libby &Son .....- 50 100 40 
J.P. Elwell . 10 s 
J.H. Fogg 2c ccves zy 2 
(ilines & Weston. ... 17 
New Hampshire— 
C. A. & O. F. Whitton . 17 
J.B. Gordon. . . «2 : ” 6 
Simonds & Colby .. 120 
Breck & Wood... 10 1? yo 2 
H. A. Wiloox .«co- 1} 12 200) 10 
J.C. Marshall ..... 0 187 
fr. J. Courser seeee 6 4 1) l 
Dow & Moulton .... 12 10 102 lt 
O. F. Bothell. . . 20 - a) 10 4 
KE. F.Adden... °° s 0 120 4 
J.Q. Sanborm ....-. LD) Ww & 
Geo. Harris ...e--. 20 
is On WR «ee 6 8 6 ¥ 
O-0, 0c se co vvece 125 
oR. ORR. s* * cee 1] 
Aldrich & Johnson... 6 | 78 
I. B. Sargent & Co oe 1 2s is 
ff errr ° ” 44 
BS. F. Rossiter «.«ss-e $ 0) 
Vermont— 
o. . Thomas 2 ce co 10 
F.S. Kimball , eee a) 0 f » 
th... TREE EE 25 §2 
N.K. Campbell .... | 150 5 
PP. R. Donogheve,... te 
A.B. Edwards. .... Is 125 4 
D. CROTON sce ef ° 6 0) 
i. SN cs oe e.08 » } | 
G. B. Evans ° S 75 
S.A. Cleaveland 24 
I. 8. Hastings . , 
Britton & Savage eee s , 
A. Williamson ..... # 
We. Micer «wo ee eee ‘ 
D.G. Jones .. cee 7 
y.memele wesc ” 
K. ts. Kimt | 
SS SO eae is : J 
Sargent & Turner ... lt ~ 
es WUNOMs « © 6-6 , 4 
H. Ingerson eee 120 » 4 
EAs  feeeere §2 ( i i 
Hall & Seaver . oa rl y 125 
; . 
i” *” 
: ' 
” 4 
45 ; 
Massachusetts— 
J.S. Henr ° ? 
Scatter ng eee ee 4 
New York— 
0. ©. Robi - e » 
J. A. Carter 
Dé. 
S. Y¥. Se \ } S 4 
Rh. J. Ba I 2 
ix Pot kK & Sul 
1. K. Fu i . 
Kk. St 
Ir, I rl 
BK. Hu » 
W. ki 
I Mor 
2 ‘ 
it s Af ° 
Western— 
Hathaw & Jackson i 
A.N. Monroe , ee. 1 1 
Mele Oi Ce. . os cee i 
J. KF. Stetson... . ot 
Kk. H. han 
Farrell & Mel 
KE. Furre 
tr. A. Saw 
1. B. Theos = 
Canada 
I I i4 
F. ¢ 
Bos. y 
1N.M 
Go. 
I ” ilk 
! ' . 
t hey i y 
I ‘ week 
{ cat + 
1 t W 1 
£ “ ! vook Liver] kK 
Pe (slitsy 
I) vith sof 
Mat i ving | 
s I Glasgow 1 A 
Ila ‘ A N Mor ( d 
ol I ' Livery 1 A. 
‘Nn. M © 452 catt 
ol e) ttle ste er Venet 4 
N.M e;, 1 e | 1. «Brine Ste 
Stockholm, s0 cattle, 700 sheep, by A.N.M et 
ttle J.’ Brine 
NORTHERN CATTLE 
PRICES ON 100 the. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
oxen $8 00 @ Y ( Second qual. . $5.00 a6 0 
to good 7 ¢ a7ih Third quality . 400 a4 5 
tirs premium bullocks .....# H 
Uni Market, Wot 1 
N t " 
‘ i “ | sult 
el l t! irk 
Wits tm Fa ! , 
- ‘ ! \é i 
Wi ty ng ‘ 
t Ku i ttl ilk ut 
k 
ry n g 
Ve ! “ 7 i 
{ the ve 
Wea rw toa r 
xfow Septe 
kK ; 
SALES OF ITLE AT UNION MARKET. 
\ teers ¢ su f 
‘ itt DW i ‘ 4 
. D> W. Sales of 4 oxet heen 
1 I KAW 
Sil ‘ r rh t! Lg FA 
af > X weig g iM) Tt t 2 
ret i ‘ Welg x Is ft it S55, by W 
1. Ila 
sale t 0 the 34 
k 7 ft, weig On #14 
‘ ’ + © pai 1. B.S 
s f2tw ti s 1 
i 1 \dden 
~ xt th kie DD OW 
x DW; elie ized heifer > i Dow & 
M 
s foxe 4 bea ive, by HN. 
Su Wi ' tthe a 
ths a t 
WESTERN CATTLE 
PRICES ® CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra. BOTH at 0 Light to fair $575 a6 
« o prime 6 2 6 slim. m 500 a 
A few f premium steerscost. . a 
"W - 
Phi irh tr atl a5 '8 the week el t 
te “ ‘ gt vhren the 
F beef at I ef market 
va ough the late ts} ! t 
have been somewhat weak at last week's tigures, and 
l sduy the de« Wiis abe per pound I 
ts lot ‘ Cusier \ telegram t 1 f our 
heavy culers in Western cattle, on Tue uv, s ng 
hat at ¢ r rrivals t were tiv 
rue the « d, but we 
i btu were ¢¢ f cattle 
it l what Br ert 
SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTO™ 
Sule f steers av 1210 ths at $6 10; & do av OO ths 
is 6doav 1150 ths at $505; 4 at 8625, by FE. 
Kau 
Sales of ers av 12000 i 4 ( 
a F iv 1M ~ut 26 4 ‘ \ 0 ths 
ée, by Farrell & MeFlyun 
Sule i steers a it $5 wy Det 
hs te ia Ons lla ‘ the 
Gie, by J. BL Stetson 
MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND SIOKE, 
AT WATERTOWN. 
Prices Of Store Cattle. —Working Oxen # pair trom 


$75 2100 to 811040175; milch cows and calves from 325 
















to $38; extra R40 to $50; furrow cows $18 to $30; year 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old 314 to $30; three-yeurs 
old $26 to $42. Veal calves 2ha6he # &. Fancy milch 
$50 and 

The supply ligh ind but few working one 
Phe time has arrived when there should be somethiag 
doing in Ww Sales of 0 tou eu i 
ind ONen, ay = 1000 ths, at Qatice DW 1 pea 
workit men r7 tt 4in, weight at market 
tt at Siss 

Late arriy t Brighton on Wednesday 
in cattle, bot re Hollis & €o. ha 
double deck cur of sheep, also lload by EK. Farrell 
Phe market for milch cows was fair, with sales of 5 
hew milel cows for $150, 1 for 3:0 for $50; 2 for 
$37 50 cach, by J. OS. Henry sales of 4 new milk 
cows for $200, 1 for $55, by Breck & Wood. Sales of 
snew milch cows at $50, 255, and $40; 1 for 835; 1 for 


$00, by Aldrich & Johnson Sales of 3 milch cows at 
and $60, by A. Williamson. Sales of2 

ers at each, by A. J. Piper. Sales 
weight 2 00 ths, at 8§c, by J. Cook. Sales 
working oxen, 2800 ths, gth 6ft Gin, f f 
1 pr 2500 ths at $125, by J. H. Fogg , 
» milch cows for #200; 10 others at @50 
i } new milch cows for $180; 1 for 

$100; 3 for $125, 2 springers for $100 
A. Stone sales of 5 new milch cows, 


l for 835, by F. 








& Son sold 
per head 
$65; 2 for 


for #105, 





r $80 euch, 


Sules 


AND SPRINGERS. 


nto the 


NEW MILCH Cows, 
ited on Tuesday; still a number hand 
rs; sale of ] common cow ut sale of 5 


B55 each, by W \ 


‘ ut passed i 





of speculats 


Farnham. Sales of 4 new milch cows and 2 -pringe 
} at $50 per head, by W. W. Hall. Sales of 1 milch cow 
and calf at $4 yy W.W. Hall. Sales of I mileh cc 











and calf at $5 I. B. Sargent. Sales of | mileh 
cow at $35; 1 also at $45 

VEAL CALVES.—Supply reducing, and prices re 
main as last week 

STOKE PiGs AND FAT HoGs.—Moderate sale for 
pigs; some suckers were at 8200 per head, pigs were 

} offered at $3 00 and $3 50, that would weigh some 

to 50 ths cach. Fat hogs are firm this week, and full 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| the 


| 


No 2 Chicago Spring at 77}4774; No 3 Chicago spring | 


| sales at 12h 


| change in quotations from last week. 





prices paid 
LIVE POULTRY Two and one-half tons of poultry 
was taken from the stock trains at Watertown, with 
te for mixed lots, and le for chickens, 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2h@4jc # B, or 
$250a475 # head. Spring Lambs 44464 per th. 

This week we find more Northern than Western 
Phis is the first week of the season when such has been 
the case The Northern supply trumped up to over 
seven thousand head; there was evidently no materia! 
At the opening 
the trade was moderate, but as the forenoon advanced, 
movement showed more activity. There wer« 

a number of cheap lots on sale; and some were sold at | 
jc easier rates; one lot owned by 8. Y. Southworth | 
that were sold less than what he expected to obtain; 
a mixed lot of 100 head weighing 5510 ths at 3hc # th. 
rhis yard was, by some worthy, draped in mourning; | 


| not that any of the party were dead, but asa fit em 
| blem for the sacrifice made in selling the flocks. Sales 


of 69 head, a mixed lot, av 89 ths at 5ic, by G. P. Flack 
& Son; sales of 156 head of sheep and lambs, weighing 
11,600 ths, at 4jc, by R. G. Kimball; sales of 74 head, 
a slim lot, weighing 3770 ths at 3c, by Simonds & (o.; 


| sales of 80 pelters uv 60 ths, at 2e by Breck & Wood; 





mess Pork | sales of 36 lambs av 50 Ibs at 5he, by W. A. 


Farnham ; | 
sales of 17 old sheep and 104 lambs, weighing 11,090 tbs | 
at 5jc, by R. J. Bannan; sales of 50 lambs ay 57 ths at 
5e; 75 sheep av 65 ths at 4c, by J. 8. Call; sales of 159 | 
sheep and lambs av 76 ths at Sic; another lot of 114 | 
head, weight 6590 ths, at 4}c, and 1 fancy cossitt weigh 
160 tbs, at 6c, by G. B. Evans; sales of 102 sheep and 
lambs ay 66 tbs at 4fc, by Dow & Moulton, 











—___ 


HIVES, PELs, sw INk 


Brighton hides, 7447) ; 
~@6j; cow hides, 
| b lallow—Brighton, 6a6\ 
ern fat hogs, a6\e ¥ bh 

sucking pigs $1.504@5.00 
| @7\c. Sheared Skins lja LD 
}each. Lamb skins 50065 h 


ke 
countryd t 
atic ¥ D- ' 





GENERAL REMARK Phe 
considered amply supplied t . n 
out numbering nearly - 
quality was generally inf 
butchers care to pay, and the 
| «ut about buying, wanting d 


| their views About 
lambs, and full as many live 
the week; the latter have run hy 


| which is generrlly the 1 
season; What has favored thy 
eign demand for box meat i 

| was not at high price vt 

were scrutinized closely, and 

Milch cows in moderate de 

improvement Veal cn 

fair demand. Live poultry t 

| ed at Watertown at lhe for 


CATTLE MARK 's 

Chicago, August 
104 lSe lower; ro 
packing 


#5 Wat 


igh packing 
and | 

0 
export grades 


Steers 


hear 
grades 
firmer 
ping $6 00a67 

range ¢ ure tronger M 
grass Texans # 
tnferior to fair 








attic 





$3 0045 50; choice to exts 
$2 504375; Lamt r 
Aug. 24.—Hogs—marke 
ing, &o (Oat heu puck 
light bacon grades, $5 6 
tle—market stead exp 
shipping steers, ? 


>, range catth 








BUcTON WOOL MARK}: 


There is a ve firm fe 
have been wel 
higher but other 
find that the aye 
kinds The demand is g 
have been a r 


3,000,000 Ths of all kind 


Gloucester 


Financial Matters, 





SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING 











ik. KR 
Kk. 
hall 

Boston Land Company ... 0.5 
Boston Gas Light Co ea * . 
Bell Telephone ...., 
Boston & Albany R.R 
boston & Lowell R.R. 2... ' 
boston & Maine KR. R eeseces 
Boston & Providence R. R 
Cheshire RK. R. pref . 
Concord R. R ° . 
Connecticut River KR. R.. . 
Eastern R. RK... _ 
Fitchburg R. R.. °° 
Manchester & Lawrence R. I 
Maine Central R.R  é °° 
Nashua & Lowell KR. R °° 
New York & New Eng R 
Northern R. R 
Norwich & Worcester R.R ° 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. RK 
Old Colony R. R. . 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R 
Rutland, R. R. pref 
Union Pacific R. K ° 
Vermont & Canada R.R..... 
Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. . 


Worcester & Nashua R.K 
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the spi have r found 

that hita \ ts Sar " 

tones up 1 | purifies n ' 
sharpens Iny @pye il see tol J 
me over, Kespectiully yours : ‘ 

J. 1’. THOMPSO 

One of our preminent bu ess! 
us tl other ad sad 
gotallrun d i l¢ l t< 
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passing your s IT sawapile of ff 
HPARSAPANILLA in the window, ale? 
bottle. After she ! ita : 
she had arousing apy ‘ ; 
everyiling. She took s m 
Was the best thee doi: aes 


; = 
Hood’s Sarsapari!la- 
gold by all druggists. Price Sta bells 
or ix bates for e5. C. 1. HOOD & CVs 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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New England Farmer, 


HED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 


DARLING & KEITH, 
Row Mass 


Morchants Boston 


\DVERTISING RATES. 


ic ments, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 
wh subsequent insertion, 8 
15 
12 
Matter Notices, . 50 
sents must be sent in as early in the week 
to secure insertion. 
charged for the space occupied in 
| measure. 
vertising must be prepaid. 
ij without extra charge. 
-ement inserted for less than one dollar. 

. for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


e ‘e 
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“ oe 


Business Notices, first 


Fach 
ading 


subsequent 
“ iid 
R 

ryesday, 


w ve are net prices for all advertising less 


unt 


(RAVELLING AGENTS. 
ying gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
LAND FARMER, will canvass for sub 


s in the following Counties in 


EN 


Ny oe ae © « eR Oe. TAee. 
I » Winpdsor Co., VT. 
: LARDSON » ORANGE Co., Vr. 


WINGATE, « 2 « ¢ 0 eo FRANKLIN and Bom 


ESET Cos., ME. 
ARNES, . « ¢ « e MIDDLESEX Co., Ma. 
VENS 
sted to forward their subscrip 
The date 
far they have 


r the Agent to call. 


Au gt 


‘ ilways show how 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
iy not less than one year 
uso receive, in connection 
FARMER, twelve consecu- 
rs riikk POULTRY POST, 
ited, and thoroughly practical 
y to the poultry interest. 
1 advertising sheet, but a 
in each issue 


ntaining 


s of just such practical 


In- 


reeding, rearing, feeding, 


iitry, as is needed by 


t ill) 


ui and it will be furnished 


without furs 


hove terms, 


¥ upon our list, who 
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lus avoiding 
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farmers’ Directory, 


wn se cards appear this 
the vest and most reliable in the 


in 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
n Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
'R AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
yuntry Consignments Solicited. 
1% Hiackstone St., under New England House. 
BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


Hutter 


KS 


INSURANCE, 


Fire Insurance Co. 
B482,451.57 


Mutual 
JANUARY 1, 1883, 


t year, 





past year, « « « » < 
Oss PAID IN FULL. 
abilities, $190,632.57 
Expiring Policy: 60 per 
n} years, and 20 per 


Pres’t and Treas. 
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PERSONAL. 
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e present | 
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Canadian fell in 
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them. 


i ran away 
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oOo marry 


after a time, forgave this 
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ted him in 


lities, and displayed 


and tact, that in a short 


member of the Ministe- 


Dominion Parliament. 
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is been 
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svivanla Ul- 
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and plain 
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\rdverikie, ‘ 
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tree grew 


Sir John Rams- 


-on one isl- 


Laggan The and 


lite recently, when it began 


yuslv. and in course of time 


nspection by the forester 


killes 


! 
‘*whit- 


fact that it was by 


ve had been literally 
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: e author ‘Stal 
* who was anative of Mary- 
Baltimore in 1843, at. the 
is to have an expensive 
Park, San Francis- 
of the James Lick estate hav- 
that 


(, en Grate 


expend $60,000 tor pur- 


nteresting coincidence that a 
he poet, Mr. John R. Key, who 
ago, and is 


on several £ 


should have painted a 
took the 


tthe Philadelphia Centennial kx- 


years 
ridge, 


(olden Gate, which 


and relatives of Surgeon J. J. 
United States Army, one of the 
on President Garfield, declare 
it an insane asylum near Phila- 
tly, was accidental, and that he 
licide. They state that his 
en taxed too much by over-study. 
be investigated thoroughly. 

‘ih ENGLISH APPLE MARKET. 
Woodhall & Co. 
inakes a very encouraging out- 


is of Messrs. 


New England raisers of apples for 
he circular states : 

, tatistics annexed show the crop of 
and the 
i which the largest supplies are 
the worst reports. The few 
ver-average crop, and many of 
ving average crop, are from un- 
lucing districts, so that we may 
crop is a bad one, if not a partial 
eat ircular of September, last year, 
A 'uat shipments of Canadian and 
t would not be required, which 
to a greater extent than could 
*xpected, but our crop was 80 
fine in quality that, except at 
Sap season, all foreign arrivals sold 
Pa 2 which could only leave a serious loss 
Ppers. The prospects for the com- 
N are the reverse, and it is probable 
nl; “iglish markets will take large sup- 
tala \merican and Canadian fruit, for 
‘“y will return satisfactory priees. 


>be a very poor one, 


£0 1 ori Pippins, if fine, will as usual sell at 
smal]. 28d are not much affected by the 
We go.r St duantity of other descriptions. 
inte sha make the so-often repeated state- 
Salable in a and inferior Pippins are not | 
of common Be undant year, even at the price 
“apg saldwins, 
ida an otal 'mports from United States, Can- 
the past Pete 4 Scotia to Great Britain during 
16,665] oe were as follows: Liverpool, 
4ndon, 849°) Glasgow, 29,685 barrels; 
Tels. total pe barrels ; other ports, 343 bar- 
Of IRR5 94 1883-84, 81,532 barrels; season 
1”) barect, 120,000 barrels ; 1881-82, 239,- 
1874.49 18) 1880-81, 1,330,000 barrels ; 


» 455,800 barrels. 


| Eastern Maine, . 


| 
| 
| 


| 
’ 


| 


| 


the Granp Unton HorTe., opposite Gran 
De pot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of | 
one million dol 
day. 
plied with the best. 
railroad to all depots. 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHiBITIONS. 
1884 

We give below our list of Agricultural Fairs to be 
held during the coming autumn, as far as we have yet 
been informed. We desire to include in this list every 
agricultural or horticultural exhibition in New Eng 
gland, however local it may be, and we would respect 
fully request our friends, particularly the officers of 
County and Village Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and all 
similar associations which intend to hold an exbibi 
tion this fall, to notify us of the date and place of such 

exhibitions as soon as the same are decided upon. 


State, Provincial, &c. 
C onnecticut, 


+ + + + «Meriden, ... . «Sept. 16-19 
- » Bangor, ..... .Sept. 9-12 
@ime, « « ss oo 0 oe AMWIMOM, 2 2s . Sept. 23-26 
Massachusetts Hort.,. Boston, ... . . . Sept. 16-19 
Massachusetts Charita 
ble Mechanics, . . . Boston, . 
N.E. Mechanics & Man 
ufacturers Institute, Boston, . 


+ « » Sept. 10-Noy. 1 


« « « « Sept. 3-Nov.1 


“THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


to the Cascade Mountains and the Columbia 
River, at least in many districts, there are not 
more than two or three families in four or five 
miles square. There are, therefore, on the 
prairie, no schools, no churches, no social 
privileges ; and when the range for cattle and 
sheep shall be eaten out, which seems not far 
distant, it is difficult to see what motive there 
will be for the continued residence of many 
civilized people in this part of the country. 
Sull, the lands are chiefly owned by individu- 
als, and some of them held at high prices. 
lhe eastern part of the country, however, is 
said to be occupied by excellent upland farms, 
and the mountains are partly covered with 
pine forests, which are made into lumber by a 
few steam sawmills supplied with water from 
springs, or sold for fuel to the people on the 
prairies, many of whom haul their wood 30, 
40, or 50 miles, often consuming four or five 
days in drawing a single load. 


FARM LIFE IN CANADA. 
The Striking Characteristics of a Happy-Go 
Lucky People. 


‘I can always tell without a guide-board 
when we come to Canada.” This sentence | 
have heard over and over again from persons 
coming into this province, and have been 
obliged to admit the humiliating fact; for 
fact it is, that the difference in houses and 
their surroundings, in methods of culture and 
appearance of the poopie, is 80 pronounced 
that there is no need of being told, ‘This is 
Canada,” or ‘*This is the United States.” It 








New England, . . . . Manchester, N. H. Sept. 1-5 
New Hampshire,. . . Manchester, .. . Sept. 1-5 
New York, ..... . Elmira, . + » Sept. 4-10 
Rhode Island. . . . . Providence, . . . . Sept. 22-26 
Vermont,.... .. . Burlington, » -Sept. 8-12 
County and Local. 
MAINK, 
Aroostook, ... . + .Houlton, ... . . Sept. 17, 18 
Buxton and Hollis, . . Buxton, . - « Oct. 1-3 
Baldwin and Sebago, . Fast Sebago, - « Oct 7 
Castine Grange, . Castine, Oct. 2 
Cumberland Co., . Portland, Sept. 1-18 
Cumberland Farm. Club, Cumberland, - Oct. 2 
Dresden Farm. Club, . Dresden, - Oct. 7,8 
Franklin Co., ° . Farmington, . Oct. 7-9 
Kennebec, .... - Readtield Cor., . Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Knox, ...... . «Rockland, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1-3 
Knox, North,. ... .Appleton,. . .. . Oct. 7-9 
ee SPST - Dumariscotta, . . Sept. 16-18 
Ossipee Valley, . . . . Cornish, oe» eSept 16-18 
Oxford Co, .. - South Paris,. . . . Oct. 7-9 
Penobscot, West, ..Exeter, . . . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Piscataquis, East, ..Milo, ..... - Sept. 24, 25 
Sagadahoc,. .... . Topsham, .... .Oect 14-16 | 
Somerset Central, . Skowhegan, ... . Sept. 30 
Union, a7 © . Edes Falls, + 3 Oe 7,8 
Waldo (o.,.... . . Belfast, . Oct. 8,9 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe,.... . . Oct 1.2 
Washington, West, . Jonesboro’, - Oct. a 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Belknap Co., .... . Laconia, .... 


- Sept. 16-18 
- « Lancaster, 5 17 


- Sept. 16, 17 


Coos Co 

















Grafton Co., Plymouth, Sept. aa) 
Granite State, Dover, . Sept. 5 
Kearsarge, ... . . . Warner, - Sept. 24, 25 
Oak Park Ass’n, . . . Greentield, « « . Sept. 22, 23 
Rochester, . « « « Rochester, . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Suncook Valley, . . Pittstield, Sept. 30, Oet. 1 
Upper Coos and Essex, Colebrook, . Sept. 24, 25 
VERMONT. 
Addison Co., . . Middlebury, . . Sept. 2-4 
Caledonia . » « » St. Johnsbury, » Sept. 16-18 
Champlain Valley, . . Vergennes, «Sept. 16-18 
Dog kiver Valley, . . Northtield, . Sept. 25-27 
Franklin Co .... .Sheldon, . Sept 6 
Lamoille Valley, . . Morristown, . » Sept. 23-25 
Mad River Valley, . . Waitstield, . Sept. 16, 18 
Poultney, ° . Poultney, . - Sept. 9-11 
Rutland Co., Rutland, . Sept. 16-18 
Springtield, . Springtield, ... . Sept 16 
White River,. . sethel, -Sept. 3-5 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro’ Farmers and 

Mechanics . Attleboro’. . Se} li 1s 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Sept. 40, Oct. 1 


Ashburnham Farm. Club, Ashburnham, 
Barnstable,. . - « e Barnstable, . . 
Berkshire, ...-. - Pittefleld,. . . « «i 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . 
Bristol, . . . . Taunton, 
Brockton, ..< «+ . Brockton, 
Deertield Valley, . Charlemont, 
Essex, eee ~Salem, . . 
Franklin, . . Greentield, 
Hampden, . Chicopee, ... 
Hampden East, Palmer,... 
Hampshire,. ... . .Amberst,... 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, . 
Middletield, . 
- Hingham, ..... 
- North Adams,...? 





- Sept 


Highland. .. 
Gimgham, .« «+ 





Hoosac Valicy,. 
Housatonic, . « » Gt. Barrington, .. 
Hillside, . . + « « Cummington, 





Marshtield. — 





| Always polite to his neighbors, urbane 
| hospitable to all, there is simply no use talk- 


| ng 
j Un 


. . » Marshfield, os lz 

Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, . Sept. 50, Oct. | 
Middlesex, . ... . .Waltham,.... . Sept. 25-24] 
Middlesex, North, Lowell, P Sept. 9, 10 
Middlesex, South, Pray Sept. 16, 17 
Milford Farmers’ Club, Milford s+. o8 1} 
Nantucket, . . . Nantucket, ... .Sept. 3, 4 
North Brooktield Far- 

mers Club, . . . North Brooktield, . Sept. 17 
Oakham Farm. Club, Oaklia re + cee 
*lymouth, ... Bridgewater, Sept 
Union, . . Blandtord, . Sept 
Worcester, .... . . Worcester Sept 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, Sept 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, ° Se] 0 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, : de} 
Worcester, West, » Barre, «> » Sept 

KHODE ISLAND. 


Aquidneck, . . Newport, .... 


Washington, ... . . West Kingston, Sept 
Woonsocket, . . . . - Woonsocket, .. . Sept. It 
CONNECTICUT. 

Chester, « «se eee Chester, .... . (ct 2 
Clinton, Cee. « «<< «Oe 1 
Danbury, ..+«ec«e-s Danbury, > 6-11 
Fairtield Co.,. ... . Norwalk, . . . Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Farmington Valley, . Collinsville, . . Sept. 40, Oct. 1 
Guilford, . . Guilford, .. Oct 1 
Killingwo:th, . . . Killingworth, Sept 24 
Milford and Orange, Milford, ‘ Sept. y-11 
New London Co., . Norwich, Sept. 23-5 
Pequabuck,. . . . Bristol, . . Sept. 25, 26 
Simsbury, ... . Simsbury,. o « Oct. x, 
Stafford, . Stafford Springs, . Oct. 8-10 


Sufhield, Bema. es 3 ee + « COR a 


Southington, .. » Southington, .. .Oct. 14-16 
Tolland, pe . « Rockville, 5 Oct. 14, 15 
Uni Monroe, &e.,) . Huntington, Sept. 17-19 
Ww rtown, . Watertown, .. . Sept. 22-25 
Westbrook, W estbrook, . Oct s 
Willimantic, . . Sept. 0-0 


Willimantic Far. ¢ lub, 
Windham Co., ... 
Woodstock, 


Brooklyn, . . «+ 
So. Woodstock, . 


IMPORTANT. 


When v New York City, save 
Jaggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Central 


mu visit or leave 





llars, reduced to $1 and upwards per | 
Elevator. Restaurant sup- | 
stages and elevated | 
better tor 


European Plan. 
Horse cars, 
Families can live 











Aco that 
hree hi Ip 
e putl the 
] rop 
heap, and it ls i | 
horse. ‘The cotton Ke essed int ig. | 
It is thought | it Ww } we as re | 
a revolution as the cotton-gin. 
THE KINDLY RAVEN. 
‘Bird that with thy jet wings ftlapping, n’st iinst 
my window tapping, : 
Pell me, is there no kind potion fiat can womat 
bloom restore, 
When, by wearing sickness jaded, all her charms grow 
wan nnd fades 
Lill Love's self searce recognizes the fair face he praised 
ot ore 
*Yes,” the gentle raven spoke, witl ts ithizing | 
croak, : 
“Pierce's ‘Favorite Prescription’ can renew her bloom 
ouce more, 
And that remedy is fe iineachy rinuceutic 
A Panis millionaire m his fortune by selling 
philosophers,” as the uppers of cast Hf shoes are 
iled. When the soles have become a thie 
best uppers are made over with new sole 1 the 





vorst are used for repairing. ‘This profession il 


lustrates one of the Parisian economies. 


Tue craze in the worsted line now is to knit nar 
row strips several yards in length in all colors 
Che strip being tinished is pressed, when wet, w ith | 
a very hot flatiron. It is then raveled out, and 


in its crimped and curly condition tacked upon a 





piece of cloth of the required size. It is a hand- 
some rug when the operation is completed. 
THe combination, proportion, and process used 
the preparation of ILood's Sarsaparilla, are pecu- 
iy to this medicine, and unknown to others. 
ue committee appointed by the minister of 
public instruction to verify M. Pasteur’s experi 


ments in the inoculation of dogs for the prevention 


of rabies, has just presented its report, which is 


published in the Jowrnal Officiel. Itis entirely fa 
vorable to the great savant’s theory. 

Imvvre Bu In morbid conditions of the | 
blood are many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring- 
vorm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this lition of the blood trv the VEGETINE, 
and cure affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 

Antiocu, Mich., boasts of a rose bush that has 


bloomed this season without a bud, the petals hav- 
ing developed in regular order around the stalk. 





cone 


these 


“They seem,” says the report, ‘to have grown 
from the stem like common leaves, but form beau- 
tiful crimson roses.” 

CnoLeRa prevented and cured by the use of 


Ozone Powder as a disinfectant, and Ozone Water 
administered internally. 

Tue French began to bombard the arsenal at 
Foo Choo at two o’clock on Saturday afternoon. 
lhe dispatch announcing the firing of the first gun 
was received in Boston at 10.40 Saturday morning, 
the ditference in time between the two places thus 
making it possible to hear of the event betore it oc- 
curred. 

In the Hop Porous Plaster the virtues of Fresh 
Hops are combined with strengthening and stimu- 
lating balsams, and its cures of Weak Back. 

THe monasteries of the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans, two of the most powerful religious corpora 
tions in France, are about to revert back to the 
government. 

For colds, fevers and inflammatory attacks, as 
well as for cholera morbus, diarrhaa, dysentery 
or bloody-tiux, colic, or cramps in stomach, use 
Dr. Pierce’s Extract of Smart-Weed, composed of 
best Grape Brandy, Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, 
Jamaica Ginger and Camphor Water. 


THE UPPER COLUMBIA. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
writes from the region of the upper Columbia: 
This country is intersected by small creeks 
and deep ravines, along which are the only 
farms to be seen. ‘These farms are usually 
from 10 to 20 rods wide, occupying the low 
grounds, where there is sufficient moisture for 
production in the dry summers, for there is 
almost no rain from May to Septembr or Oc- 
tober, and irrigation is not possible exeept on 
the borders of the few creeks and the Umatilla 
River. But, notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, wheat, barley, and potatoes are raised 
in considerable quantities. The higher lands 
are used as yet only for grazing, the bunch 
grass in reduced quantities still covering the 
hills. In former years this grass was abun- 
dant, but it is growing scarcer from year to 
year, and will ere long almost entirely disap- 
pear ; consequently, the raising of cattle will 
decline more and more. In the mountains, 
herds of sheep are seen, consisting of 1000 


or 1500 each, under the care of a single shep- 
herd. These shepherds often see no other 


human being for months together. having no 
companions but their sheep and dogs. Little 
cones constructed of small stones may be seen 
everywhere over the high hills and on the 
mountains, which these shepherds have amused 
themselves in building. Owing to their ex- 
posure and loneliness, large numbers of the 
shepherds become crazy. One gentleman at 
Umatilla told me that, when years ago he 
acted as purser on a steamer on the Upper 
Columbia, they used to take down the river 
an average of two or three insane shepherds 
every week. 

There is a strip of country north of the 
Blue Mountains from 15 to 20 or 30 miles 
wide and from 60 to 70 miles long, that is 
covered with small, square stones and can 
never be cultivated. In all this region there 
are but few houses, and throughout the west- 
ern and northern portion of the vast prairie 








| superior of the Gray 


is true, that along the borders, influenced by 
their neighbors, there is more of thrift and 
energy, but along the St. Lawrence, and in 
all French-Canadian settlements, there is a 
contented apathy so long as ‘‘fetes” abound, 
and the church is there a never-failing recre- 
ation; so long as there are fish in the rivers 
and a little corn patch to hoe, the happy 
‘Baptiste’ requires no more. ‘I should 
like to be a little Canadian girl,” said my 
young daughter, and when asked the reason 
for this unusual ambition, she replied, **Be- 
cause they have nothing to do but fish and 
dance and go to church—they have lots of 
fun.’ The statement was childlike, but 
covered tbe whole situation. It is an idle, 
desultory lite, though many earn their living 
by the rod, and it is a common thing on the 
market-boats to the front of the deck 
covered with fish for the city markets from 
the fresh water lakes. The farms of these 
French-Canadians were once large home- 
steads: but they have been divided and re- 
divided, giving each member of each succeed- 
ing family, a lot fronting on their beloved 
river; the result is a collection of small, 
whitewashed huts, anything but agreeable to 
the eye, except that they are as clean as it is 
possible for lime and scrubbing to 
them. ‘The meadow and pasture fields are 
stony and rough, the garce is and corn plots 
worked with the ‘pioche” or hoe, and 
these are the chief agricultural 





see 


are 


possessions 


of the people. Nowhere else is ignorance 
such ‘bliss. But worst of all, this apathetic 


advancement 
the 


contentment 
any locality where 


prevents any 
they are 


in 
majority. 
and 
the 


to French-Canadian of improved 


| roads or improved methods of farming, or of 


assisting in the county shows. The antiqua- 
ted ideas of the people, and their utter igno- 
rance of even the elements of education, are 


| an armor against which no neighbor can pre- 
| vail. 


Yet their lives are pure and simple ; 


ss | 1arre ls are rare there is no element of 


| rowdyism in their composition, unless when 
| they imbibe too much ‘‘tire-water,” and even 


then they are more orderly than any other 


| drunken men. 


Here and there among these happy-go- 


| lucky people, are the thrifty and hard-work- 


ing farmers, who have taken up land and 
paid for it under the various magnates 
owned large tracts under the old regime. 
l'o them there is still paid tithes—in some lo- 
calities 10 cents on every acre, and on others, 


who 


| as in our own, it is a bushel and a quarter of 


wheat, paid to the seignoress, who is the 
nuns. ‘The land 
bought on these terms. ‘To me this seems a 
curious custom, and | always feel like rebel- 
lion when the nuns’ man ot 
his little bill, for the English-speaking peo- 
ple preter paying the tithe in cash. So_ par- 
ticular are they in regard to their rights that 
a house and lot belonging to the seignory has 
lis talling into decay, be- 


was 


business presents 


not been sold, and 
cause the nuns would reserve the right to use 


the water-power, and no one would buy the 
property with the chances of a mill being 
built, whether it interfered with the pur- 


chaser or not. The English-speaking farmer 
alive to all the modern improvements. He 
jlants orchards and vineyards; he tills his 
land with a view to the rotation of crops and 
prides himself on having good and 
good implements, Working early and late 
during the short season, he acquires a hurried 
manner, in marked contrast to the 
his French neighbor; but he keeps fences 
in repair and his roadway The 
bishop makes the round of the diocese every 
three or four years, and betore his visit every 
stone is removed, every hole in’ the ] 


ls 


horses 


repose ol 
his 
passable. 


is 
So 


road 
filled up and the paths made straight. 
when the Frenchmen’s roads are particularly 
bad we pray for the visitation of the bishop. 
The thaifty countryman tolerates his thritt- 
less happy neighbor, and blames 
stition instead of himself, for his want 
but it isa drawback to social and agri- 


his super- 


of sue- 


Cess 





cultural advancement Like many other 
things, both would be better if their charac- 
teristics were more evenly divided. If the 


over-worked English tarmer would take a lit- 
tle more ease, and the lazy, indolent French 
fisherman had a_ littl the 
country would be a gainer and so would the 


Rural New Yo 


more energy, 


" 
rrer. 


people. 


A WONDERFUL NEW SUBSTANCE. 

Among the most interesting developments 
which have followed in the wake the dis- 
covery of petroleum, is the immense trade 
which has sprung up in ozokerite, or ozocer- 
ite, as Webster has it. No fairer 
ever sprung from most unpromising parant- 
age than the snowy, pure, tasteless, opales- 
cent wax whichis evolved from the loud- 
smelling, pitchy dregs of the petroleum still. 
The remarkable properties of ozokerite have 
won for it a field of utility in which it reigns 
well nigh supreme. 

This comely, impressionable article, with 
all its smooth, soft beauty, defies agents 
which can destroy the precious metals and 
eat up the hardest steel as water dissolves su- 
gar. Sulphuric and other potent acids have 
no more effect on ozokerite than spring wa- 
ter. Itis alike impervious to acid and to 
moisture. Its advent been a 
special dispensation in this age of electricity. 
Every overhead electric light cable, or under- 
ground conduit, or slender wire, cunningly 
wrapped with cotton thread ; all these owe 
their fitness for conducting the subtle fluid to 
the presence of this wax. And in. still more 
familiar forms let us outline the utility of this 
substance. Every gushing school girl who 
sinks her white teeth into chewing gum, chews 
this paratline wax. Every caramel she eats 


ol 


substance 


seems to have 


{O00, 


| 


j and are sent to market at Kursk. 
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is unimportant and of a jobbing character. 
The London market is relatively lower than 
ours, and there is absolutely no ca'l from ship- 
pers. Small scattering Ict; of new seedings 
continue to arrive, but there has been too few 
sales to fairly establish values. Humphreys 
have been picked pretty generally this week, 
and September Ist is named as the date when 
picking will begin on the main crop. Every 
indication points to exceptionally good quality 
this season and growers should be very care- 
ful to pick the hops clean. A number of con- 
tracts are reported in the State at 25c. Lon- 
don cable reports more favorable. 


THE RUSSIAN FORESTS. 


Few countries can show a better utilization 
of forest products than Russia, and particu- 
larly in the furnishing of industrial employ- 
ment to the peasantry. Carriage and cart 
building forms an important item in wood- 
work, giving occupation to at least 530 villa- 
ges, particularly in the governments of Nijni 
Novgorod, Viatka, Kazan, Moscow, Riasan, 
Viadmnir, Jaroslav, Tula and Kaluga. The 
annual production in the government of Mos- 
cow is 116,000 roubles, the wheels alone in 
that of Ekaterinburg amounting to the value 
of 145,000 roubles per annum. It is a singu- 
fact, however, that a vehicle is rarely, if ever, 
finished on the spot where it was begun, one 
village providing the spokes, another the 
boxes, while a third will make the body. The 
manufacture of wooden spoons is on a large 


| scale, about 126 millions being turned out 


every year. The same subdivision of labor is 
seen in this case, one workman cutting the 
wood into lengths, another shaping tke spoon 
in the rough, a third hollowing it out, and a 
fourth varnishing it. The spoons are usually 
made of birch and poplar, or boxwood for the 
most expensive, the average price per 1000 
being from six to eight roubles. Some 3200 
cubic fathoms of wood are annually cut up in- 
to spoons, one cubic fathom making about 
They are exported in great numbers 
via Irbit to Khiva, and via Astrakhan to Per- 
sia. ‘The government of Kazan is noted for 
producing the majority of the ‘*donga” or 
yokes, which are made of elm and willow. 


| Of these a family that includes three workmen 
| will produce from 700 to 1000 in the course of 
| the winter. 


Ihe frames, however, which are 
madg of birch and maple, come from Kaluga, 


The alder 


j tree yields the dye with which the harness is 


| stained. 


Combs for weavers are a speciality 
of a place called Jegorietlalow, in the govern- 


| nent of Riazan, and are produced at the rate 


of 500,000 a year, the reeds being bought in 
the south and the metal-work at Moscow. 


The spinning-wheels, however, all come from 








make | 


contains this wax, and is wrapped in paper | 


saturated with the same substance. The 
gloss seen upon hundreds of varieties of con- 
fectionary is due to the presence of this in- 
gredient of petroleum, used to give the arti- 
cles a certain consistency, as the laundress 
uses starch. 

So that a product taken from the dirtiest, 
worst-smelling of tars, finds its way to the 
millionaire’s mansion, an honored  servitor. 
It aids to make possible the electric radiance 
that floods his rooms; or, in the form of wax 
candles, sheds a softer lustre over the scene. 
It polishes the tloor for the feet of his guests, 
and it melts in their mouths in the costliest 
candies. 

For the insulation of electric wire, paraf- 


| der. 


are annually cut 


fer, 


the government of Jaroslav. A place called 
Swenigrod, in Moscow government, supplies 
veneered and inlaid furniture and parquets, 
while Vitaka, Kostroma, Vladimir and Novgo- 
rod make the lacquered furniture peculiar to 
the empire. ‘Tula provides concertinas to the 
amount of 200,000 per annum, and in Viatka 
government are also made organs and violins 
In the same locality are grown great numbers 
of lime trees, the bark of which is turned into 
bast for matting and sacks, as also for making 
bast shoes, to the extent of 100 millions per 
annum. ‘The best matting, known as *‘schang- 
skaia,” is imported to England, and to supply 
these industries over half a million lime trees 
in Viatka. 
making is beginning to employ a considerable 
amount of while grosser 
the annual production of tar is 
poods (one pood equals 36 pounds), of birch 
bt ls, pitch 150,000, turpentine 


oil 60,000, and charcoal 8,000,000, 


r 


down 


industries 
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HOW THE BEES ARE ROBBED. 


German, I believe, who invented 
the extractor now in common use in England 
and inthis country. The idea 
upon secing his boy tie a bit of string to a 
piece of honeycomb and swing it around his 
head in order to get the honey out. ‘The cen- 


triftugal force forced the honey of the 


It was a 


came to him 


out 
comb 
The machine, as in common 
of a big tin barrel, in 
which turns a frame upon which honeycomb 


was but a step 
use, consists simply 
may be placed; by means of ordinary gear- 
ing the frame is turned very rapidly, and the 
honey tlies from the cells to the sides of the 
barrel and trickles down ihe beauty of the 
extractor is that it the all the 
trouble of making honeycomb, a labor requir- 
iug considerable time and material, inasmuch 
pound of comb there are 20 

When the comb in the ex 
it is put back into the hive, 


saves bees 


as tor every 
pounds of honey. 


tractor is empty, 


and the bees, dismayed at the loss of their 
stores, go to work at a terrific rate in order 
to provide tor the coming famine. When the 


comb is again full of honey, it is placed in the 
extractor and again emptied. According to 
the experience of my venerable friend, the 
bees can be made to do about as much 
work when their honey is taken away from 
them after this fashion as when they are re- 
to build comb. In other the 


yield of honey is nearly double. rd 
Times. 


twice 


} 
words, 


Hlartt 


(quires 


“AND THE 
Nearly interest 
United States is combining to put up 


by ‘limiting prod Some 2,i 


FARMER PAYS FOR ALL.” 


the 
prices 


every protected in 


ction.” OOOO) 
curtailing 


production to the amount of 66.000 pieces a 


cotton spindles have been stopped, 


day. IHlalf the steel rail mills are closed, to 
keep up prices for the pool Phe pig iron 
produce rs are organizing tor the same  pur- 
pose. The great lumber ring proposes to re- 
strict production 60 per cent., in order to se- 
cure an advance in prices of 25 per cent 
The mine owners are tore ing their idle oper- 


atives refuge in the poorhouses, in 


to seek 

order that dividends may not go lower. 
now the oil combination has plugged up the 
wells from which gush forth the treasures of 
the earth, to the end that light may be dear- 
And, as the old song says, ‘*the 
pays for all.” The price of his products is 
diminished by the enforced economies of idle 
workmen, and the cost of what 


enhanced by tariff taxes and the power to 
regulate prices enjoyed by the protected 
monopolies. If the farmer undertakes to 
‘limit the production” of wheat by leaving 


his acres fallow, he gets no money, and sur- 
renders the foreign market to dangerous 
rivals. And the tax-gatherer, visible and in- 


visible, always finds him out.—Boston Her- 
ald. 
Anoruer Areric Exveprrion.—The New 


York Yacht Club, of which James Gordon 
Bennett, Jay Gould and Cyrus Field, Jr., are 
members, entertained the otlicers of the Gree- 
ly relief expedition at dinner a few days ago. 
Chief Engineer Melville, formerly of the 
Jeannette, made a long speech, in which he 
set forth the feasibility of settling once for all 
the question of an open Arctic sea, and that, 
life. Ile stated his wil- 
lingness to take command of such an expedi- 
tion, and that a moderate sum would be suf- 
ficient to cover all the expenses. Young Mr. 
Field, in answer, said that he was convinced 
of the theory advanced by Chief Engineer 
Melville, and that he was perfectly willing to 
advance half of the sum required to meet the 
expenses of the expedition, provided — the 
other members of the club present should 
agree to put their names down for the remain- 
This they at once agreed to, the money 
was subscribed on the spot, and there is said 


too, without loss of 


| to be no doubt that an Arctic expedition un- 


| der 


Melville’s command will sail from an 
American port in the fall of 1885. Engineer 


| Melville will obtain leave of absence from the 


fine wax has to-day no successful rival, and | 


the growth of the demand for this purpose 
keeps pace with the marvellous growth of the 
elictric lighting system. A single Chicago 
concern buys parafline wax by the car load. 
Its price is but half that of beeswax, and yet 
the older wax yields readily to sulphuric or 
other acid, this being a test for the presence 
of beeswax in paraftine. 

The demand for paraffine for candles as yet 
heads the list. Then comes the needs of the 
saper consumers. In 1877 a single firm in 
New York handled 14,000 reams of waxed 
paper. Not only for wrapping candy is this 
paper invaluable, but fine cutlery, hardware, 
etc., encased in waxed paper ts safe from the 
encroachment of rust or dampness. Fish and 
butter, and a score of other articles are also 
thus wrapped, and there seems literally no 
end to the uses found for the paper saturated 
with this pure hydro-carbon. In the chem- 
ist’s laboratory 1t is invaluable as a coating 
for articles exposed to all manner of power- 
ful dissolvants; brewers find it a capital 
thing for coating the interior of barrels, and 
the maker of wax flowers simulates Nature in 
sheets of paraffine. Nee: | 

And yet, until Drake drilled his oil well in 
1859, the existence in this country of this 
boon to civilization was unsuspected, and it 
lay in the depths of Pennsylvania rocks, 
where, thousands, possibly millions of years 
ago it was stored by the hand of an all-wise 
Creator.—N. Y. Mercantile Journal. 





Hor Prosrects.—The New York Price 
Current says that there is very little doing in 
hops in that city as yet. Warm weather has 
largely increased the consumption of beer, 
but brewers had unusually heavy stocks for 
the time of year, and the brewings were light- 
er than would otherwise have been the case. 
They are not large holders of hops, however, 
and should the weather continue hot they will 
undoubtedly require more. But dealers do 
not consider the outlook sufficiently encourag- 
ing to warrant them in adding much to their 
present stocks, aud the small business passing 


navy without pay for two years for this pur- 
pose. 


Tue Best or Burren.—There is but one best 
color for butter, and that that is Wells, Richard- 
son & Co's. Improved Butter Color, no candid in- 
vestigator doubts. It is the best color in the world; 
is free from sediment or impurity, always ready for 


| instant use, and it imparts to butter that rich dan- 


| 


| increase in the business of Lloyds and the 





delion yellow, without a tinge of red, which is the 
acme of desirability in any butter color. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


= 





The London Telegraph's financial article 
“The war between France and China has led to an 
various 
other insurance offices. Premiums of from 10 to 
15 per cent. have een paid on vessels laden with 
munitions of war tor China. There a prospect 
that strong representations will be made by Eng- 
land, Germany and America to Premier Ferry in 
relation to the treaty ports of the Chinese empire, 
although it is not believed the French will really 
attempt to blockade them. It is probable that the 
rates of the current Mincing Lane markets will be 
enhanced in a short time, especially the rates on 
tea.” 

The London merchants and underwriters held a 
meeting on Saturday to consider the bearing of the 
Franco-Chinese difficulty on neutrals, and re- 
solved to urge Earl Granville to press France to 
define her intentions regarding neutrals. 

Sir Samuel Baker has written to the Times un- 
hesitatingly predicting the failure of the govern- 
ment expedition by boats up the Nile. He declares 
it impossible to row against the Nile current with 
any effectual result. He strongly recommends that 
a supporting force be sent overland by the route 
from Suakim to Berber. 


says 


18 


France, 


It is hoped that the Chinese troubles may yet be 
arranged under the auspices of Prince Bismarck. 
It is regarded as a noteworthy fact that the Baron 
de Courcel, French ambassador to Germany, was 
summoned to Paris on Friday and returned to 
Berlin on the same train with Li Fong Pao, the 
Chinese minister. Baron de Courcel was 
heard to remark to a member of the Chinese lega- 
tion at the depot: “Let us hope this journey will 
be favorable to each of us.” 

The ravages of the cholera in the south of France 
continue unabated. At Marseilles the panic has 
revived, and the return of fugitives has been check- 
ed. In the department of Yonne the panic is in- 
tense. The laborers have abandoned their work in 
the harvest fields and fled. The villagers have 
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over- | 
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shut themselves up in their cottages, and refuse to 
open the doors for anyone. The nurses are sick 
and unable to attend to the wants of the cholera 
patients. The priest is compelled to dig the graves 
and bury the dead almost single-handed. The 
cholera has now assumed a somewhat new phase 
the distinguishing characteristics of which are its 
swift spread, the violence of the attacks and the 
shorter duration of time before death relieves the 
sufferer. Up to the 10th of August there was no 
case of death noted quicker than four hours after 
the first attack; but within the last week there 
have been numerous deaths occurring within three 
hours, and one is reported of a priest who died on 
the altar at St. Clements, near Toulouse, last Sun- 
day, after only two hours’ illness. The most mark- 
ed spread of the malady recently has been in the 
Pyrennes Orientales. Uptothe 15th of August 
only three places were infected. Now there are 
15. The outbreak in Switzerland, owing 0 the 
difference of the climate and th? lateness of the 
season, is not likely to work serious ravages. In 
Italy there have been already fully 300 deaths, and 
the plague increases in virulence as it spreads. 


Germany. 


_ Mr. Henry M. Stanley has written a letter advis- 
ing that Germany recognize the Congo Free States, 
which would be of advantage to German trade, in- 
stead of effecting an agreement with Portugal, 
which would expose Germany to the customs tariff 
chicanery. Mr. Stanley declares the Congo must 
be free to the coast. 

Princess Vicioria, wife of Prince William 
Prussia, is alarmingly ill with scarlet fever. 

China. 

Admiral Courbet, the commander of the French 
fleet, opened fire on the Foo Chow arsenal at two 
o'clock Saturday afternoon. The bombardment 
lasted from that hour until eight o'clock in the 
evening, a Shanghai report stating, however, that 
the arsenal was destroyed in three hours. Seven 
Chinese gun-hoats were sunk, the French fleet sus- 
taining no damage. Firing was resumed the next 
day by the fleet, the shots being directed against 
the pagoda. ‘The transports also shelled the vil- 
lages occupying the heights around the arsenal, the 
intention evidently being to entirely obliterate the 
place. English correspondents who witnessed the 
fight declare that the bombardment by the French 
was simply a massacre, being kept up a long time 
after resistance had ceased, and no surrender being 


of 





allowed to the disabled and sinking ships. On | 
Monday the French fleet opened fire on the river 


forts before Foo Chow, and after an hour’s engage- 
ment withdrew, having failed to silence them. 
One of the French vessels was badly damaged. 


General Items. 
There is another chance for a misunderstanding 


Atrican territory. On July 12th, the Germans took 
formal possession of the Cameroons River, Upper 
Guinea, and the adjoining country. This roused 
great dissatisfaction among the English traders es- 
tablished there, who think that England should 
have taken the river years ago. On July 25th, Mr. 
Hewitt, the British counsel, held a meeting of the 
merchants, and the local kings and 
Calabar. As the result of this meeting, the kings 
and chiefs signed a treaty placing themselves and 
their dominions under British protection. 

Owing to the prevalence of the cholera, the hold- 
ing of fairs, markets, public festivals, and the 
marching of processions are forbidden throughout 
Italy. 

Russia will establish a sanitary cordon 
Western frontier, to prevent people from 
and Italy from entering the country. 

Upward of 400 houses have been destroyed by 


on the 
France 





| between Fagland and Germany, in regard to West | 
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Health and Happiffess. 


DO AS OTHERS 


FEouw HAVE. DONE. 


Oe ie, gemaagg 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after I had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, lonia, Mich. 


2 
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Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.” —Mrs. M. M. B 
win, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when my water was just 


like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
Sufferi 


from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 

Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 

after + peeved to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 

“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I was so 
to roll out of bed.” 

C. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
ff other remedy I have ever taken.” 

Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommendes! it to me 
Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 





Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after i was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 


“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 


several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” M 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


rs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 











-HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


lire in Austrian Galicia, and more than 3000 per- 


sons are rendered homeless. 
lurks in Macedonia have flayed three Christians 
alive. 


The natives of the Zambezi country, East Africa, 








have revolted and killed and wounded the entire | 
Portuguese force. 
¥ . a %, . 
usiness Notices, 
Human Blood. 
0 e purity and vitality of the blood 
dloype | \ rand health of the whole 
s ‘ of various Kinds is often 
‘ ! pthat mature ist te remove 
1 ‘ ' A ren ! gcive 
ad wile blood, eradientes serof 
tha then 1 rities from it, as Hood's 
Sarsaparilla undoubtedly dec must be the 
leans of preventing many discuses that would 
occur Without its use Sold by druggists, 


Made by C. lL. Hoop & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 





Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


Rev. 1 fr. Fiske, Mr 


yport, Aug. 13, by Rev. D. T. 
Y., to Miss Lucy Ella 


® 4 V 
Yonkers, N. 











uryport 

In Newton Le a Falls, Aug. 20, by Rev. Joshua 
Gill, Mr. George T. Clatworthy of Newton Lower 
Falls and Miss Mary Ella Sargeson of St. John, N. B. 

In Fitchburg, Aug. 20, by Rev. W. P. Tilden of Mil 
ton, Mr. George B. Woodward of St. Louis, Mo., to 
Miss Martha Evelyn Gioodrich, daughter of Mr. Alonzo 
DP. Goodrich of Fitchburg 

In Stow, July 2, Mr. R. E. Harmon of Brookline 
ind Miss Addie L. Reed of Stow, 

In Peabody, Aug. 16, by Rev. F. W. Sprague, Mr. 
Williain A. Clough to Miss Cussandana Dodge 

In Salem, Aug. Is, by Rev. E. B. Wilson, Mr. Van 

igustus Trask to Miss Hanna Thorson 

DIED. 

In Boston, Aug , Mrs. Frances Appleton, 80 yrs. 

In East Boston, Aug. 20, Elisha Tolman, 71 yrs 

In We Roxbury, Aug. 2!, Eben W. Whittemore, 


yrs 
In Roxbury, Aug 


, Mrs. Belona Worthley, 70 yrs. 

In Roxbury, Aug. 23, Benjamin H. Ropes, 70 yrs. 6 
mos. 

In Cambridgeport, Aug. 18, Mrs. Clara Burton, &2 


In Waketield, Aug. 23, Richard Sykes, §1 yrs 
In Somerville, Aug. 19, Mrs. Abagail Miles, widow 











of the late Walter Miles, 75 yrs. 3 mos 

In Somerville, Aug. 22, Miss Lydia B. Foster, form 
erly of Nashua, sl yrs. 3 mos 

In Newburyport, Aug. 15, Capt. Christopher Morey, 
0 yrs. 6 mos 

In Winthrop, Aug. 24, Thomas J. Belcher, 73: yrs 


In Beverly, Aug. 24, Eliza A., wife of John Beckford, 


70 vrs. 10 mos 
In Charlest« 

mos 

In Providence, R.1., A 
In Brighton, Aug. 28, 

than Live 2 
In Ipswich, Aug. 23, Mrs. Sophronia A. 


wh, 5, Charles Goodwin, 7® yrs. 
4, Asa Hawkes, &7 yrs 


Martha K., widow of Jona 





nore, 72 vrs 


Noyes, 70 

vrs 

In New Bedford, Aug 

no 
In N 


hast 


22, William Huddy, ?7 yrs. 1 


ewbury port, Aug. 21, Samuel Pettingell, 79 yrs 


Bridgewater, Aug. 24, Mrs. Otis Grover, 81 
rs 


In Peabody, Aug 
In Cambridgeport, Aug 


4, Joseph Poor, 70 yrs. 1 mo 
25, Joseph V. Wellington, 





ss Yrs. « Os 
In Campton, N. H., Aug. 18, Ruth, widow of Jehial 
Mitchell, 84 yrs 
| In Worcester, Aug. 24, Stephen Salisbury, 86 yrs. 5 
nos 

ker Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


he buys is | 
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Hew Advertisements. 
THE ROSS 


ENSILAGE & FODDER 
CUTTERS. 








These cutters are guaranteed to be the Best in 
the World. Any one wishing to bsy a Cutter is at 
liberty to try one of ours in competition with any other 
make in the world before buying, and if it does not 
perform double the work of any machine ,it may be re 
turned We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no 
sale. 

Send for circular and prices before buying. 





Call and examine our CIDER MILLS, VEGE 
PABLE CUTTERS, APPLE PARERS, BARREL 
HEADERS, LEVER HAY CUTTERS, FAN MILLS, 
WINE PRESSES, BURT’S HORSE POWER, 
THOMAS HARROW, 1 X L PLOW, CHANDLER'S 
ICE CUTTING MACHINE, CLIPPER MOWER, 


and our large stock of fall goods. 


PARKER & WOOD, 
49 North Market St., Boston. 


Advertising Cheats!!! 

“It has become so common to begin an article, in 
an elegant, interesting style, 

“Then run it into some advertisement that we 
avoid all such, 

“And simply call attention tothe merits of Hop 
Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possible, 

“To induce people 
one trial, which so their 


“To give them proves 


value, that they will never use anything else.” 





“THE REMEDY so favorably noticed in all the papers, 

Religious and secular, is 

“Having a large sale, and is supplanting all other 
medicines. 

“There is no denying the virtues of the Hop plant, 
and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown great 
shrewdness and ability . ° . . ° * 

“In compounding a medicine whose virtues are 80 
palpable to every one’s observation.” 


Did She Die? 
“No! 
“She lingered and suffered along, pining away 
all the time for years,” 
“The doctors doing her no good ;” 








i <i 
More than 
Imported and Bred by this Firm 


650 NOW ON HAND 





1750 Holsteins 


And to arrive 
Nearly all 


soon. Albof choice quality and breeding. 
the Deep-Milking Families of 
America Hepresented, 

Over Tuirty yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 lbs. ¥ ozs 

On April Ist, 1884, TEN Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in 
clude 4 every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
tive mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs 
1 2-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of the 
2-years-old, and two 
1 2-5 ozs. 


Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalled with an equal num- 
ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDS. 

¥ cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ozs. per week. 

& heifers 3 years old averaged 154 lbs. 4} ozs 
11 heifers 2 
Oza. per week 
rhe entire original imported Netherland family of 





t xcept 


Netherland family, five of them 


s-years-olu, averaged 11,556 Ibs. 


per week, 
years old and younger averaged 10 lbs. 8 


six cows (2 being but 3 years ok averaged 16 Ibs 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 
Phe above records are a sufficient guarantee of su 


periority 
This is the class of catth 
herd. START RIGHT. 
See tor yourself before buying. 


with which to found a 


Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


reasonable 


35tf 





ae —— . 7 
>; sar . —— 


this porous plaster i 






absolutely the best ever 
made, combi , 
virtues of h 


x the | 
PLASTER 
gums, balsams and ex 


tracts, Its power is wonderful in curing diseases where 
other plasters simply relieve. Crick in the Back and 
Neck, Pain in the Side or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, 
Kidney Troubles, Rheumatism, Neuralia, Sore Chest, 
Alfections of the Heart and Liver, andall pains or aches 






in any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster. (Try 
jit. Pric cents @9f five for $1.00. 
I AM E | Mailed on receipt of price. Sold by 


jall druggists and country stores, 
BA K i Hop Plaster Company, 
|—— Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


= 


f appetite and diseases of the 
mach and Liver Pills. 25 centa, 


ie 





t7 For constipation, loss « 
bowels take Hawley's St 


\ 





TANTED, A SITUATION ON A FARM 


by a middle aged American with family, under 


stands all kinds of farming, care of stock ete Good 
references Address 
235" Box 7, ATLANTIC, MASS 
Now is the Time to Plant 


Pot-Growa Strawberries, 
to secure a good crop next season. 
My plants are grown with the as 
sistance of irrigation, hence of su 
perior quality. Catalogue sent free 
CHAS. 8S. PRATT, 
North Reading, Mass. 
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NEW ENCLAND FAIR 
AT MANCHESTER, N. H. 
September 1, 2, 3, 1 and 5, 1884. 
Ge 20,000 OFFERED IN PREMIUMS FOR 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Working oxen, pro 


| ducts of the farm and shop 


| other distinguished gentlemen will be 


Balloon Ascension, Bench Show of Dogs, $1700 for 
trotting premiums, 6 Races 

rhursday, Sept. 4, Hon. James G. Blaine, Gen. But 
ler, Gen. Phil Sheridan, Hale and Staff, with 
present. Rail 
at reduced 


Gov 


transport exhibits and passengers 
Premium list sent on application 
DANIEL NEEDHAM, Sec’y. 

AARON YOUNG, Sec'y. 


PLOW SULKY. 


raid 
rates. 


Manchester, Aug 


USBOR 








Adapted to any Right Land Plow. 


“And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters the | 


papers say so much about.” 
“Indeed! Indeed!” 


“How thankful we should be for that medicine. | Capacity one peck of apples per hour, a practical Evap. 





A Daughter’s Misery. 
“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 


misery, 


“From a complication of kidney, liver, rheumatic | 


trouble and Nervous debility, 

“Under the care of the best physicians, 

“Who gave her disease various names, 

“But no relief, 

“And now she is restored to us in good health by 
as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had 
shunned for years before using it.”"—TH& PARENTS. 

Father is Getting Well. 

“My daughters say : 

“How much better father is since he used Hop 
Bitters.” 

“He is getting well after his long suffering from 
a disease declared incurable.” 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bitters.” 
—_A Lapy of Utica, N. Y. 


ga None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile poisonous stuff 
with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 4t33 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Information. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

FRED ATWOOD. Winterport, Me. 
3t3 


IMPROVED FAKM IMPLEMENTS, 
‘AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
\ Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Dise and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, ete., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK CoO., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
40133 


_ THE DOMESTIC ~— 











Pruit E\waporator. 


Fruits and vegetables dried by steam. Perfected 
For Farmers’ use, is operated on any ordinary stove. 


arator for a small price. Send for circulars or call and 


examine. 
SMALIL & MATTHEWS, 
; 3t33 21 South Market St., Boston. 


BLAINE & | CLEVELAND & 
OGAN.| HENDRICKS, 


In1 Vol. by T. W. Knox In 1 Vol. by How. A. BaRNtm. 

Authorized, Impartial. Complete, the Best and Cheapest. Each 

vol.. 500 pages, $1.50. 50 per cent. to Agents. Outfits Free 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING CO., artford, Conn. 
13t24 


TRINITY HALL, 
BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY. 
NGLISH AND FRENCH HOME 
School for Young Ladies. Varied advantages of 
the highestorder. Special thoroughness in Art, Music, 
Languages, and the Classics. Seventeenth year be- 
gins Sept. 18. For circular address the Principal. 
6033 Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT. 


EMPLOYERS 


N THE COUNTRY ARE INVITED TO 
address INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon 
St., Boston, for in door or out door help, families or 
single, adults or children. No charges at office. 5t35 

















Wine and Lard Presses 


Union Railway Horse Powers. 


The only Perfect Disk Harrow in the market. 
Meeker’s Disk Smoothing Harrow. 
Hughes’ Castor Tooth Smoothing Harrow. 
Field and Garden Rollers. 

Iron and Steel Road Scrapers. 


AMES PLOW 





_COMPANY. 





NATIONAL CIDER AND WINE MILLS. 








Best qualities of both Crushing and Grating Mills 
Combined. 





Apple Barrel Presses, 
Improved Lever Feed Cutters. 
The Leonard Mower. 
Garfield's ‘The American” Hay Tedder. 
Latest Improved (One or Two Horse) 





Threshing Machines. 
Fan ills. 
Prew m Grist Mills. 





a Fa 
Wood Sawing Machines. 
Ficla Rollers. 





AMES PATENT CHILLED 
PLOW. 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL 





~ es 


Superior to any for Level Land and Hillside 
Tested—Lightest Draft—Best Quality Work. 


Fully 


DR. BAILEY ENSILAGE MACHINES.§ 





Greater Capacity, but requiring less Pow- 
er. Superior te any Cutter in the Market, 
mot only for cutting Ensilage Crops, but 
also for Hay and other Dry Forage. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACIURERS AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Quiney Hall, Boston, . . . 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 


copsstt 





Corbin Wheel Harrow. 








Farmers’ Favorite Cider Mill, 








FOR HAND 
Wine and Lard Presses. 
Wood 


Presses. 


AND POWER, 


and Iron Screw Apple Barrel 


Lever Hay or Fodder Cutters. 
Ensilage Cutters. 
Clark's Improved Root Cutters. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOWS. 


SILVER EACLE, DOE, MARTIN, J. NOURSE, and PROUTY 


& MEARS’ 


LANDSIDE PLOWS. 


CASTINGS AND OTHER PARTS FOR ALL LEADING PLOWS. 


#@e@> Call and examine our goods, or send for Circulars 


and Price List 





HIGGANUM 
38 SOUTH MARKET 8 


3t35 





», BOS 


NCETG 


CORP., 
TON, MASS., 
ind HIGGANUM, CONN. 





Pock 
Du 








Also other smal! fruits and all older varie 
ties. Grapes. Extra qual Warranted 
true. Cheap by mail. Low rates to dealers. 


20teop 29 


Lady 
i] 


GRAPE. 


Prentiss 


Jeffe 
Early Victor, 
Brighton. 


lington, 
chens, 





on 
‘sRarly 
freon, 





VINES: 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA 
Pr r 1 " . Free, 
T. & HUBBARD, Fredonta, N. * 













»ods, that are nm 
ned proof : 





) r urtis 

Power Butter Worker, 

Box Churn, I 
“On 







13teow1l7 


Improved Factory Charn, Mason's 


‘ctangular Churn, Cream Vats,Dog Power.ete. 
Family Churn at wholesale where 

agent.” . warranted exactly as rr i 
ACORN RTEEN SILVER MEDALS 


RNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Fort Atkinson. Wis 











Lever Worker, Curtis’ square 


we have 


no 
TWO GOLD 










BOSTON & LOWELL 


RAILROAD. 


White Mountains, 


— AND 


NEW CHAMPION 
rORCH 


PUME. 





The Tutest and Best. 
A child can easily draw water fr 
est well; throw® a continuous 
during the up and down m n of 
never freezes; will throw a strea 
| overany ordinary building force ny 
distance. Sold on days’ trial to re 


NORTHERN DIVISIONS, 


The Most Direct Route | 


ALI 


rm 


White Mountain and Northern New | 


ton Office, 5 State St., and Boston & Lowell 


Hampshire Resorts. 


Excursion Tickets now on sale at the Bos- 


Depot, Causeway St., 


To the following points and return: 





Bristol, ... +» .# 4.50 Meredith Village, . $6.00 | 
Potter Place, ... 4.50 Ashland, ow Ow 
Danbury, ee 5.00 Plymouth,. 7.50 | 
Grafton, ° 25 Campton, ..2+-. 7.90] 
Grafton Centre, 5.25 Campton Village, B30 | 
Se ».50 West Thornton, .. &.00] 
Enfield, ... 4... 6.00 Woodstoc N. H., 9.20 
East Lebanon,... 6.10 North Wo ck, 150 
Lebanon, ..... 625 Warren,.. - 1.00 | 
White River June., 6.40 Lisbon, ..... - 975] 
Hillsboro (via Con Raeeetee, «6 0 6 10 00 


Hillsboro (via Han 


Bethlehem Junc., . 10.50 
Maplewood, .... 11.20] 


cord, 4.75 


cock Junction, 4.7 Bethlehe My se ee 11.4 
Warner,... 4.25 Profile Hovse,. .. 13.5 
Bradford, N. H 4.75 Twin Mountain,. . 10.75 | 
Newbury, N. H 5.00 Fabyan,.. se« en 
Sunape ‘pg 5.50 Mt. Washington, . 17.0 
ae oo Whitetield, ... 10.50 | 
re. « 6s 66.0 ».50 Jefferson, . « . + « 11.5 
Wolfboro (limited Lancaster, . o « 10.7 

continuous pass Groveton June.,. . 10.75 | 

age, . s+ +++ + £00 North Stratford,. . 11.00 | 
Wolfboro limited . | 
to October 15, 5.00 Colebrook,. .... ,.00 | 
Centre Harbor (lim St.Johnsbury,. . . 10.0 
ited,) continuous wie Newport, Vt., . . . 12.00 
PABSAZC, « oe oe 00 
Py arene ace lim Sherbroke, 14.00 
ited to Oct. 15, 5.40 Montreal, 








Send for pamphlet giving full list of Excursions, 
Hotels and Boarding Houses 
For Tickets, Seats in Drawing-Room, and Berths in 
Sleeping Cars, and all information apply at 


City Office, 5 State Street. 


| 
| 
le 00 | 
| 
| 
} 


GEO. W. STONE, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent 
(.S. MELLEN, b. F. KENDRICK, 
4132 Gen. Supt. Gen. Pass. Agent 


Lhe - LADIES AND GENTLE- 
men in city or country can have light, pleasant 
work at their own homes all the year, and can make 
from $10, $12, #15 per week. Work sent by mail; 
canvassing. Address ARCADIA MFG. CO., 
434 Box 5004, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. PRINCI- 


no 


PALS, 12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. Application form mailed for 
postage SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Chicago, 
Ill. Mention this journal lyzy 





Real Estate--- Stock. 


Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you | 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52ta9 Readville, Mass 















A 
To Actual Settlers 
open only between the Ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec., 1884. 

he lands in- 
cluded in this offer WILL BE 
the most productive and, consid- VP Vrary 
ering locality, the cheapest of an LOTS OF NOT 
unoccupied lands 

in the United LESS THAN 
States now [blunts 
openforsale. Blew isla 

THAN 320 


First appli- 
ACRES. 








cants will 

have first 

chance. 

ome seeten (NT Taaial 
: THAN CAN BE 









30 
sponsible parties sO 
Matthews’ 


The el 


culars to 


SMALL 


Yew Swivel P! 
eapest and best in 
& MATTHEWS, 

Market &t., Boston. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS., 


Awarded the Silver Medal 


ows; 


Send for ¢ 


tteop35 


21 So. 





ra mpetitors at New 
nl 1 A 
n is ench that 
netural fruit 
oration is the 
ie) 
immu or factory use. 





Wen an act 
rat 


re the beat Evapo. 
i ores raking Apple Jelly 
‘Bend for Iustrated Circular. 
Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
Engines, Shafting Pullies, &c. 
nignens’ Patent Filter, Rapid, 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 

o EF. BOOMER, 
7 Brookline Ave., 











Boston, Mass. 








26017 1 
Send six cents fo 
will hely , of eit 
8 mone right away t 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure At once address Tkuk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
5216 
AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Mhaaheth 
Stuart P’h Marion Ha 1s Eminent 
Writers. 7) inlest t Y 1@to 
Piate 


2oaday. Sendf ars s m 
ete to A.D. WORTHINGTON A ©CO., Hartford, C 


12,08 
stZ5 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8, GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
Route. 


LINGTOW 3 
ame 0 


ona. 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 
Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
orvia Kansas City and Atchiso 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


points in the Far West. Shortest 


KANSAS CITY, 


And all points in the South-West, 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced rates can be purchased via this Q@reat 
Through Line, wal) the Health and Pleasure 
Kesorts of the West and South-West, Including 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Vailey of the 
Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 


Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
the heart of the Government and Rallroad Lands tn 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wasbing- 
teu Territory. 
tis known as the great THROUGH CAK LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equipped Railroad inthe World for 
all classes of Travel, 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rall- 
road Coupon Ticket Uflices in the United States and 


1 to Denver, con- 


and all Line to 


Cauada 
T. J. POTTER, 





BaF or Maps, 
Ilustrated 












"i, an 
"formation regatdin® 





Write to J.B. POWDER, 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
8t. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
y 
1620 





Legal Dotices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT, 
To all persons interested in the estate of B. FRANK 
SANBORN, late of Chichester, in the County of Merri 
mack and State of New Hampshire, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, BENNING SANBORN appointed administrator 
of the estate of said deceased by the Probate Court 
for the County of Merrimack, in the State of New 
Hampshire, has presented to said Court his petition 
representing that as such administrator he is entitled 
to certain personal property therein specified and 
situated in said County of Middlesex,and praying that 
he may be licensed to sell, transfer, and convey, at 
public or private sale, and on such terms, and to 
such person or persons, as he shall think fit,—or to 
receive and otherwise dispose of,—said personal es- 
tate; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of September next, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is or 
dered to serve this citation by — the same 
once a week, for three successive weeks, In the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper published at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, ~ 
of said Court, this twenty sixth day of August, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 


OBTAINED | 


Vice Pres. and Gen. Manager 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Ag't Chicago, 


| JNO, Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 


417 Broadway, New York, aud 
#6 W asbington St., boston, 


2Hteop1s 


New York & New England R. R. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Bosten at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 

Direct connection for West Point, yy 


and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry., 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. RK. 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train leaves Boston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON..” 








BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Bostcn at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, 5.30, P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 5.30 P. M. 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
Washington street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, and at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 





3135 J. H. TYBER, Register 


A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 

























Poetry. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
DISCONTENT. 


BY JULIA ©. BR. DORK 


1 


THE BRIER Rosk. 


I cling to the garden wall 
Outside, where the grasses grow, 
Where the tall weeds taunt in the sun, 
And the yellow mulleins 
lhe dock and the thistle 
Close to my shrinking feet, 
And the gipsy yarrow shares 
My cup and the food IT eat 









The rude winds toss my hair, 
The wild winds beat me down, 
The wayside dus es White 
And thick on my ify crown 


I cannot keep my robes 
From wanton fit 

And the ve 
lo stop and gaze at 











Sometimes I « b and elim 
Vo the po e gurd wall 
And I see r e she stands 
Stately and fair and tall 
My sister, the red, red Rose, 
) r, the royal one, 





lhe fairest flower that blows 
Under the su 











an 
eall 
owers 
w 
. 
Over the garden wall 
With ruff s ur 
Under I ‘ 
PY ‘ ib \ 
| “ 
t 
it | 
tress and tre 
we 
Phi I 1 : 
Phey dance a itte i sing 
And I £ 
The | R ving 
si z 
I can k 
Agu ( took 
What 
W i 
Ohyr 
i) £ ‘ 





The Story Celler. 


1 Franc 


OUS LOVE. 


\ it 


A DANGER 


ky full of snow dan- 
; . with 
town and 
The 
ruities of 


ill of 


A winter 
cing down in 
ne lige nt 
hide ri 
walls of adobe a 
design, the irregu 
rock in the rou 
of numerous al 
rudimentary tunnel 
tion that 
they had been cutting t trom the earth 
material. 

This was the aspect a 
of tall windows, with curta 


its 











gh, t ethe! 


andaone 





litans had lett 


to gather every 
sky. Th 

the home 
carpet an 
At the wir 
that gave the 
ring the i atic t 4nCe t ivrant cedar 
fire. A room 
had a 
tenants—a room wh a in 





it lugot, sca 


» chee 


LIKE 











been In 


get a sense 
requiremen 
Kdward Lamt 
leaning at ease in a ely big chair that 
the knack, like all the ‘ it this ho 
fitting the h 
slightly inclinin 
type of Irish beauty that involves wh 
clear skin, tlushed wit! lelicate 
abundant blonde hair and deep blue eye 
with 


essential, be 





more sivepyv te! 


“Pm very 


lit sala i 


rhit 


night 
roads open! 
on.” 


Miss 


} k ¢g her 
back to her 


ee left 
ww seat on the hearth, laughing 


¢ } 
His 


The impatience ( 
ly at var 
tentment of bi 
“Pos 
‘It is or 
then—" 
ure farewell and depa 
**And ve ‘ Ait \ 
day?” : 


lance with the Clipe 
ly a € 
She made an ext 


t 
ot 


vy Ih 
blithe kept ist, vii wW la 
Mr. Lamb smiled a 
on the sangui 
yard 
here,” he 
born, for wh 
as the breath 
Madelon 
“Well,” she 
kept you 
And 
aware what had y 
1} ey t +} . } 


} 
eouid harely ba ( it 


was wo eT 


Sal 
sou 
salu, é 


t } | shane of ee 
vet it Knew tha sie Was eriectly 





ionable atte n they hia sper 
that winter The little tor 
the Irishman’s infatuatior It would 
needed more than it 
have convinced the 
two no love-making had 
“Yes, 1 ought to have 
said, ignoring 
went.” 
‘Why did you not go?” she persisted. 
The household cat had leay 
whose 


vou with 
lave 


their joint asseveration to 


t between the 





fOssips tl 


bes 





her auda 


lap 
a 


ed upon her 
had 

up 
himself 


—a vicious big beast, claws 

wicked way ot unsheathir themselves 
fondling fingers. Mr. Lamb found 
dwelling onthe fact that h l 
Dick so requite 
dearments. The lazy creature 
luxuriously across her kne 

muff, as the girl nestled h 
warm fur +h 
not clammy, 


” 
er seen 
Miss Soulsby’s 
himselt 
oray 

his 
cate hands those, always cold ; 
ent 


like a great 
er hands or 
de 


} 


ld with a firm 


force of their own. 
Some day—who knows 
penal offense—t} 
some women have for indirect chall 
this tacit wooing that pr 
man’s prerogative of 
Kdward IL. 
enough ordinarily, and little given to impul- 
but just now he would have d his 
soul’s salvation for the right to displace Dick's 
head, 


eu 
ore 
rhaps a 


overwe ighs 
peaking. 


imb wi phil man 





se bartere 





parded fur with his own handsome fan 

to feel that caressing touch press down his 
throbbing eyelids. To his dying day he 
would not forget the picture that instant 
»yhotographed on the retina of his heart. For 


nor revela- 


art 
tion of living beauty could dispel the memory 
of the gracetul, girlish shape whose quietude 
told of repression, not inertia ; the t 


abd- 
solute self-confidence and cool, impartial self- 


1im, hereafter, no wonder of 


air ot 


disdain; the bright face, with that mocking 
phase of mingled wooing and warning; the 


grave, childish wistfulness on that rounded 
brow ; the sweet lips just now curved in scorn 
the intent, amber eyes. 

Mr. Lamb averted his gaze and took up a 
novel from a couch in the inglenook. By the 
malignity of that perverse fate who misregu- 
lates to inopportunity these crucial 
it was a novel treating he 
tures of a young journalist and the pathetic 
small economies of his wife. Both had 
the tale; invariably their comments must par- 
take of sentimental coloring. 

“Is it the manlier way,’ 
with a fine air of unconcern and indifference, 
“to offer a woman such a life as that?—or 
would one better protect her from self sacri- 
fice by keeping silen e?” 

That man is most fatuous who fancies that a 
woman will not make instant personal appli- 
cation of such a speech. An 
smile of discernment bent Miss Soulbsy’s lip. 

‘‘Men have the prerogative of committing 
any madness,” ‘‘with woman rests 
the veto power of self protection against such 
insanity.” 

“*Are you so wordly?” 

“I may well be,” said the girl, bitterly ; ‘I 
have known privation all my life long- 
teaches the true value of this world’s goods. 

Involuntarily his gaze fell straight upon her 


moments, 


of t domestic adven- 


read 


said Mr. Lamb, 


she said ; 


garb—soft, rich gray, its outline defined here | 


and there by broad bands of gay Roman 
stripe in some velvety looking woolen fabric. 
“*T can not conceive your having known the 
need of money,” he said; ‘‘few women are 
dressed like that—” 
conscious how pointed was his speech. 
‘Few are,” she asserted, laughing, ‘‘hap- 
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are so short-sighted—blind bats! You like 
it, and why? Because it is so nicely poner, 
| tioned, and it is true to its purpose. Do you 
see?” She held her drapery forward naively. 
“This is a frock for the house—not the sort 
of a costume one would wear on the street. 
Harmony, adaptability; that is it, not ele- 
gance. ‘The wale thing cost me—three dol- 
lars.” 

‘*What!” 

‘It is quite true. I paid that for the gray 
flannel. The bright stripe was the best por- 
tion of a worn out shawl, and I had the bet. 
tons,” with an air of triumph at conclusion. 

Mr. Lamb found something very brave and 
very pathetic in the simplicity and detail of 
this confession. This endurance of vanity’s 
mortification appeared heroic as contrasted 
with the lavish expenditure of other women 
far less lovely and worthy. But, then, men 
usually are willing to concede great virtue to 
the practibility that achieves sightly results. 
It Miss Soulsby’s attire had been unbecoming, 
or it Miss Soulsby’s self had been less pleas- 
ant to the eye, no doubt her exposition of 
ways and means might have seemed sordid 
and revolting in the extreme. Also, some al- 
lowance must be made for the attitude of de- 
lightful intimacy implied in confidences on a 
topic so nearly personal as this of toilet mat- 
ters. Altogether, many things go to modify 
the trivialty in value of discussions—between 
woman and man—on puerile themes. 

‘1 thank you,” said Edward Lamb, almost 
reverently. 

**But this is all in the very worst possible 
taste,” said Miss Soulsby, briskly; ‘*sooth to 
say, 1 am in a buge fit of disgust—thanks, no 
doubt, to the weather. All this might look 
far more endurable by a warmer light,” with 
a disdainful gesture, comprehending — the 
whole room, with its cheery, make-shift deco- 
rations. ‘Do you know,” she went on, 
while the man sat speechless before her daring 

or her innocence, as might be—‘‘I have 
lately discovered in my nature a vein of strong 
sensuousness. much to my surprise; for | had 
fancied myself rather an ascetic person. But 
1 delight in pleasant sounds, I feast on 
beauteous sights, | revel in agreeable odors. 
Can anything thrill the soul like delicious 
scents?—the touch of grateful texture charms 
me. 

She put the gray cat suddenly down upon 
the red brick hearth, as it with it she decisive- 
ly set aside poverty, economy and all sordid 
and distasteful things. Leaning forward she 
stretched her curving hands towards the leap- 
ing flame. 

“7 could never be completely happy while 
cold,” she said, ‘‘nor utterly miserable with 
my body elad in warmth. Oh, I do under- 
stand how people can sell love and liberty 
for luxury!” 

Where was the reserved and maidenly com- 
panion of a moment since, with her chaste 
cameo face and unresponding fingers? This 
was a young Lima, full of all sensuous long- 
, open and unconcealed. Edward Lamb 
sprang to his feet, and whirling towards the 
fire, tore from his bosom a letter he bad hid- 
t! \ll day it had burned there in his 
breast, full of its own admonition. 

‘TL would bave put it in her hand,” he told 
himself between the mutiled plunges o 
heart, ‘*but now there is no need Her own 
speech has taught me what she Ile 
dropped the letter between the cedar logs, 
with a very storm of passions and temptations 

And yet 

ntly, are made the decisions that determine 
human destinies!—before the curled and 
crackling ash tlew upward, black and writhing, 
a strange revulsion of feeling swept over him, 
and he loathed himself for the sin he would 
have done. 

He turned reluctant eyes on Madelon Souls- 
by, atraid and ashamed; and behold, she sat 
inconscious and composed as young 
saint, her grave brow serious and calm, her 
lelicate hands folded, almost as if for prayer. 
Had Mr. Lamb come very near making a mis- 
take: 

Does a man live who can battle with temp- 
tation and overcome it, and then abandon the 
field without further dalliance with evil? Is it 
like to parade our power and make 
yur strength? 

**What a little creature you are!” 
ward Lamb. ‘How tall, definitely? 


see, 


no 


Ss. 


yes, and honor 


hye 


wre, 


0 
lls 


feels.” 


warring with him. so speedily, so 


Silt 


some 


that we 

show ot ¢ 
said Ed- 
Stand 





ip ina iel ime 

Ile put out his hand as if to raise her from 
! short of her tinger 
ed not now presume 
touch. She | 


leu L 
ire w MACK 
he dar 


as that sligl 


the chair, but 
i For his lift 
by so much 





tir 
tips. 


stood 





a simpy as a ¢ hild. 
**What was it that Orlando said 


lady s stature 


about his 


‘Just as high as my h 
breathed the words, yet with an ¢ xquisite ten- 
head with a movement 


she barely 


eart,” 


inclining her 


derness, 

nspeakably sweet and shy, until her cheek 
bent just above his throbbing heart, vet quite 
apart trom him. 


But before her hair was stirred 
from his drooping lips she sprang back like a 


by the sigh 





creature at bay, ber brow knit in a frown, her 
eyes blazing indignation and reproach. 

**Tlow dare you!” she cried. **Whata pit- 
ifal pretext ! Jlow ingenious! Ilow full of 





ave. 








“Come in! Miss Soulsby’s sweet voice 
lowed a knock at the door. 
Mr. Lamb’s associate came into the room. 
‘‘Ledyard telegraphs that the line is open 
now and a party is starting out. You have 
No one knows how 


ta moment to spare. 
y be shut in here, once the spring 





thaw sets in.” 


And so, before the curious scrutiny of this 
observer, they closed the cay and bade each 
other but a formal adieu. 


SCENE II. 

Mr. Edward Lamb brought to its close a 
letter, sitting in the reading room of a hotel 
in the city at the western seagate. Sunday 


influence had delayed its completion ; he had 
but just come to the end of his transcontinent- 
l ): a certain sense of freedom and elation 
new enough to intoxicate kim, heart 
ind brain; he could not put out of his mind 


his sensation, when, crossing the bay from the 


train, he first caught sight of the city looming 
ahead like some mighty monster in bronze. 
And an acquaintance he had made had re- 


strained him for a time. 

Ile was but just putting pen to paper when 

was greeted by a fellow journalist, who 
presently introduced Mr. Lamb to a man sit- 
ting near—a man whose name stands historic 
in the records of the state, whose position and 
great wealth might bave commanded — the 
younger man’s attention. Beyond these, his 
interest had been won by the mellow wisdom 
and gentle shrewdness of the quiet, kindly po- 
tentate who, as per the Pacific journalist's dic- 
tum, *‘owned half a county.” 

Even now, despite the vital interest of the 
he was writing, Mr. Lamb found his 
and his eyes straying toward his neigh- 
‘The fine, small head, venerable with its 
scant white hair and flowing gray beard, was 
ef against the wall, that threw up all its 
wholesome freshness and calm benevolence 
Mr. Lamb tound a sort of fascination in this 
contemplation and divided his attention pretty 
equally between the gentleman and the letter. 

As he folded the sheet he lifted his eyes 
towards the general staircase; coming down 
above was the woman he was 


lines 
mind 
bor. 


in reli 


the 
ing. 

Selt possessed and easily poised, she came 
towards him with the old free step and the 
old impenetrable challenge on brow and lip 
a little warmer of tint, a little brighter of eye 
than when they parted. It was only when 
she had come very close to him that he noted 
the exceeding richness of her attire, worn 
with the same careless grace as the old time 
flannel. 

“She 


from tloor 


ad 


} 
aress 


does become fine raiment!” his 
thought exulted, ‘‘and yet she would not seem 
endimanchee in cloth of gold.” 

She paused before his chair and looked 
straight into his kindling, deep blue eyes with 
her own unwavering gaze. 

‘Yo think I met you here!” he said ; 
was sending you a letter to El Paraiso 
‘Take it—read it now! Incoherent as it is, it 
will speak as my lips can not.” 

Ile put the paper into her reluctant hand. 

‘‘| would better not read it, I think,” she 
said, gently ; ‘‘let me explain first—” 

‘Read! he said, almost fiercely, and she 
read slowly down the page: 


' 
sce. 


It was a year since I had heard one word of 
you (the letter ran, with that abrupt begin- 
ning which signifies absolute absorption) 
when Ledyard, writing, mentioned casually 
that in passing through El] Paraiso he had met 
you there. The next day I started west 
again. 
until | send in advance my explanation— not 
an excuse, mind—for what seemed a cruel and 
cowardly retreat when we parted out yonder 

you remember the bleak and hopeless day. 
The fight I fought that afternoon has disabled 
me ever since, but also it has strengthened 
me. Can you understand that? No; no 
woman can understand what it meant to have 
you there before my eyes, within reach of my 
arms, and to leave you. ‘To know your sor- 


| did surroundings, to hear of your privations, 


exasperating 


that 


Ile stopped, becoming | careless set I knew! 


to see you beating your wings against your | 


prison bars, and to know that the pleasures 
and luxuries I would have heaped upon you I 
must render in unwilling tribute to a woman | 
abhorred. 
side knew—that I had a wife. I married her 
in London when I was just of age. She was 
an honest woman—I would have divorced her 
else-—but her course and vulgar nature made 
my life a hell. 
and came over to New York. She was nes- 
tled in luxury and you were in actual want! 
Now you understand the temptation | battled 
with out yonder. I had a wild dream of car- 
| rying you away with me. How you would 
| have reigned a little queen in the bright and 
Just as that wonderful 
adaptability will make you now the most fin- 
ished and gracious of grandes dames. 1 had 


ily for themselves and the peace of their| a letter from her in my hand that day and 


Rounihstl. Isee. You like my frock—men 





burned it in your cedar fire when I thought to 


| Now d 


do you that wrong. But the look on your 
face drove back my words, thank God! and I 
can offer you a guiltless future, for the woman 
who was my wife is dead. I am following 
this letter to-morrow. Faithfully yours, 
Epwanrp Lams, 


She had grown very pale. She looked up 
with a gasp, one hand on her heart. Before 
Mr. Lamb could speak, could touch her, the 
gray-haired man he had been watching had 
come to her side. 

‘What is it Madelon?” 

No voice of youth ever held half the ten- 
derness of that old man’s tone. 

She made a brave attempt to smile in reas- 
surance. 

‘It was foolish—I am a little nervous to- 
day, perhaps—and—Mr. Lamb has given me 


in this letter, ill news of an old friend. I will 
go away and rest a little from the shock. But 
first let me introduce—What, Mr. Lamb? 


” 


Have you already met—my husband: 


TOM PRIMROSE. 


Tom Primrose was a very good boy as boys 
go. He was a bright scholar, respectful to 
his teacher and parents, and was generally 
willing, active and obedient. 

What then? A pretty fair character, that, 
for a boy! 

Yes, but he had one failing which often 
caused his mother to raise her hands and 
shake her head sadly. He was heedless and 
inattentive to a degree which made it a con- 
tinual trial of patience to live in the same 
house with him. ; 

Every one dreaded to ask him to do any- 
thing. It was such an ellort to get him 
started, such a fuss to make him heed direct- 
ions, and it was sure to result in confusion 
and trouble in the end. 

For instance: one evening when the family 
were gathered in the sitting room alter tea,— 
**Mamma,” said little Nett, ‘Tom has bored 
a nice hole in my slate-frame, and put a string 
through it. Will you give me a bit of sponge 
to tie to the string ?” 

**Yes, dear; I'll hand you the scissors in a 





| open, 


moment. ‘Tom !” 

**Yes, mamma.” 

‘Go to my room,—the window is partly 
attend now, Tom,—it was opened to 
air the room. I want”— 

“Yes, ma'am. Nett, I'll help you get out 
that puzzle in a minute.” 

“Close the window, Tom—do you hear? 
open the register, and bring me the large 
sponge from the wash stand. Now at 
once. 

“Yes, yes; in just one minute.” 

Five minutes passed. Tom had become 
absorbed in the pictures of a magazine. 

**Tom, did you hear what I said ?” 

“Yes, of course I did; but do, mamma, 
just look at these boys fishing. Aren't they 
having a jolly time, though?” 

Another long pause. 

‘Thomas! Are you 

The look and tone were not to be mistaken. 
Tom lett the room with a bound, reached the 
top ofthe stairs and then returned, with rather 
a sheepish expression of face. 

‘What was it you wanted me to do?” 


ao 
£o 


going up stairs ?” 


His mother repeated her order, and he 
went up stairs ayain. Soon he was heard 
hurrying down the back stairs. ‘Then a shout 
came. 


**Where is he now, and what doves he want ?” 
said Mrs. Primrose. 

‘The steps sound as if le was in the 
ry,” said Minnie, and opened the 
into the sitting-room. ‘*What are you doing 
out there, Tom?” 

‘I'm getting a knite to cut it,” he 
“Can I have a piece, too?” 

“Yes; but bring the whole piece here, and 
I don’t want any 


pant- 


she door 


called. 


Pll cat it with my scissors. 
knife.” 
So presently Master Tom made his appear- 


ance from the pantry, carrying a sponge-cake 
**What is that for?” asked his mother. 
“Why, didn’t you tell me you wanted some 
sponge-cake ?” 
**No, I did not.” 
Fhe girls laughed, and Nettie skipped up 


stairs and got the sponge; but Mrs. Primrose 


looked sober, and said, ‘Tom, it costs more 
trouble to get vou to do anything than all 


your help is worth.” 
Tom looked ashamed 


‘I'm sorry, mother. 
ll surely try to t l 


I did 


at your wanting scissors to cut sponge 


we ore careful. 


| Wii 








wonder 
cake.” 

But when his mother went up stairs, two 
hours later, she found the window wide open, 





and the register tigl closed 
‘Der crate of der ranche ish broke, ma‘am. 
broke shoost now.” 


So said Gretchen, her round face appearing 





from the kitchen, as the family were dining 
next day. 

“The grate of the nge broken? Dear 
me, how trying!” sighed Mrs. Primrose 
“Stove men are as is plumbers. If 1 
send for one, it is impossible to be sure of his 


attending to the order at once.” 


‘That's so!” said Tom, with a shake of his 
head. ‘The last time the range gave ont we 
had a cold dinner, and next to nothing for 
breakfast.” 

**This is the busy season, t Tom,” she 


ott 


said, as that young gentleman left table 


I the 
Romney's on your 


‘but you must stop at Mr 
way to school, and tell him the grate is broken 
and it is necessary a new one should be sent 
without any delay. Tell him,” 
laughing, ‘‘if it is not attended to at once, we 
shall all go and take tea at his house to-night. 
on't you fail to see him, Tom, and give 
the order. 

Mrs. Primrose had a 
acquaintance with her stove-merchant. 


she sald, 


pleasant business 
Tom 
had been sent on and 
the dinnerless condition spoken of had been 
the result of his forgetfullness. 

** Indeed Vil remember it, mamma; but Ned 
Long wants me to trade my old skates, and a 


May 1? You 


some hew 


a similar errand before, 


quarter to boot, for his sled. 
know papa says he will give me 
skates this winter.” 
“Yes; but whatever | 
your message to Mr. Romney.” 
~ At about halt past two o'clock that after- 
noon Mrs. Romney received a note, sent by 
her husband from his place of business. She 
read it twice, and then handed it to her daught- 
home from 


you do, don't forget 


er, a young lady just school, 
exclaiming : 

“Well, [ never!” 

The note read, ‘*Mrs. 
word that she, with her family, will take tea 
with us to-night.” 

“Why, mother! Ilas your acquaintance 
with Mrs. Primrose became intimate.” 

‘No: 1 have called on her, and she 
called on me about once a year for the last 
two years. I met her some time ago at an 
\id Society, and I (id say to her I wished we 
would be more neighborly.” 

“This is neighborly enough, surely.” 

“Well, yes, I should say so \ whole 
family visiting us on such a notice as that! 
But I wonder, now, if father may have received 
it sooner, and forgotten to speak of it.” 

‘‘But I think it’s intrusive and indelicate to 
send such a message to you.” 

“I certainly don’t understand it. 
never mind. Mrs. Primrose is a 
jleasant woman, and I've always wanted to 
tes her better; so if this her way of 
hecoming better acquainted with us, we will 


Primrose sends me 


has 


Oh, well 


very nice, 


is 


do the best we can to make the visit of the 
family an agreeable one.” 
“Hi, there!’ called Tom Primrose to 


Johnny Romney, as they were let out of 
school ; ‘‘wait a minute ; I’m going home with 
you.” 
“ «Good! Can you stay long ?” 

‘“(roing to stay to tea.” 

‘Hurrah! Now I can show you that new 
game and my printing-press.” 

“Stop, Nett!” shouted ‘Tom to 
little sisters as they were going out of the 
vate tegether ; ‘‘you're not to go home ; we're 
all going to Mrs. Romney’s to tea.” 


his two 


‘Did Mamma say so?” asked Nettie, in 
| some surprise. 
“Yes: she'll be there. Come along; its 


just round the block here.” ; 
So Tom and John hurried off, while the 


| children, feeling a little shy at going to a 


I am here, but I dare not go farther | 


strange house, wished they had known 
sooner, that they might have gone with Grace 


Romney. 


bell brought that lady to the door, and she 
stood there a few seconds looking down upon 
the two little faces which looked into hers, 
half laughing, half-frightened. 


‘Everything in pairs,” was her thought. | 


Two pairs of round blue eyes, keeping com- 
pany with the two sweet mouths, in their look 
of doubt and shyness at venturing to visit ina 


| strange house ; two pairs of red cheeks, even 


the dimples matched ; each all surrounded by 

a pair of dainty little ruches set in a pair of 

blue hoods. : F y 
‘‘We—we're Minnie and Nett,” ventured 


| Nettie. 


| ma‘am. 
You did not know—no one on this 


I gave up everything to her | 








“You're Mignonette, eh?” said Mrs. hom- 
ney. ‘Well, I shouldn't wonder if you were.” 

‘(Giood-afternoon ma’‘am,” said Minnie, 
with a funny little courtsey, as she suddenly 
remembered her manners. ‘‘We came to tea, 
Is Grace at home?” 

“Qh, you are the little Primroses, are you ? 
Yes Grace is at home.” } 

Mrs. Romney loved children, and as she 
led in the twin dots, she felt rather glad than 
otherwise that the Primroses were coming to 
tea. ' : f 
Mr. Romney left his place of business a lit- 
tle earlier than usual, and looked into Mr. 
Primrose’s office. ‘I thought I'd see if you 
were ready to go down with me,” he said. 

‘“‘Down? Where, sir?” 

“Down to my house, with me.” 

“Well, really—I beg your pardon, but I 
had no intention of going there this evening. 

“Oh you have not heard of it ? Well, it’s 
all settled, I suppose, by the powers that be. 
I had word directly from Mrs. Primrose that 
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she, yourself and children were to give my 
wife and me the pleasure of taking tea with us 
to-night, so I thought | would do myself also 
the . nde of escorting you te meet them.” 

Mr. Primrose thought it a very abrupt 
arrangement, but he was in the habit of leav- 
ing such matters to his wife; so he thanked 
Mr. Romney and went with him. 

Mrs. Primrose always watched eagerly for 
the return of her little ones from school at 
half-past four o’clock. It had been very hard 
for her to make up her mind to let the twins 
go, the darlings te had made her home so 
bright, but they had begun scoool-life a few 
weeks before. Tom had strict orders never 
to leave them on the way, and she knew almost 
to a minute when they would come in sight, 
with a little hand of each waving a greeting to 
to her. 

On this evening she took her station by the 
window a little later than usual, having been 
called to the kitchen by Gretchen to see that 
‘der crate of der ranche” was allright. ‘Tom 
had remembered for once, dear boy! He was 
surely going to improve.” 

Five o'clock struck, as she looked in vain 
for the blue blonde. Then she went into 
another room, which gave better view down 
the street, where she sat down and watched 
still more eagerly. 

She became tor a few minutes interested in 
setting right a mistake in the fancy knitting 
she held in her hand ; and then she sprang up 
in alarm, as the little clock rang the hallf- 
hour past five. 

The bright autumn day was turning to dusk, 
and her little ones who had never been absent 
from her an hour without her knowing every 
step the wee feet might take—where were 
they ? 

She flew into the kitchen for a word with 
Gretchen, and then was out on the street 
with wraps half-fastened, making her quick 
way to her husband's oflice. 
mind was filled with one terrible fancy after 
another. All the dreadful stories she had 
ever heard about lost children crowded upon 
her memory, until, as she reached the build- 
ing in which the office was, she had reached a 
high state of nervous excitement. She seized 
| the handle of the door. lhe door was locked. 
| There was no light in the room. 
| It was now nearly dark. Almost in despair 
she stopped a moment on the upper step to 
think what she could do, for something must 
| be done at once. 

A light shone out over the door of another 
law office. She opened the door, and walked 
straight in among several gentlemen, most of 
whom were friends of her husband and well- 

known to herself. 
| At sight of her white face they all arose, 
one of them placed a chair for her and begged 
her to sit down; but without taking time even 
to decline his invitation, she said, **Mr. Brand, 
| my children have not come home trom school 

I don’t know where they are—I cannot find 
Mr. Primrose.” 

Her voice was husky, but controlled 
hersel!, as the gentleman, with a kindly inter- 
est, which gave courage to the poor mother, 
after first questioning her, talked earnestly, 
and suggested different plans for the recovery 
of the lost treasures. 

One or two went out to hunt for Mr. Prim- 
rose, but she could not wait for him to begin 








she 


the search, so in less than twenty minutes the 


police-station was notified, and a crier was 
in the streets, crying, 

“Lost! three children. Boy of ten with 
curley hair, brown suit and Scotch cap 
I'win girls of seven, blue eyes, blue hoods, 


and plaid water-proof cloaks ! 

Ina time Mr. Brand 
said to her, ‘‘Madam, I 
who saw Mr. Primrose walking with M. Rom 
ney about an hour ago. If you have heard 
nothing more directly about him, I will go 
and see if | can 


returned 
have seen 


ana 


one 


short 





down to the Romne ys’ house . 
hear anything of him there.” 

**No, sir, | have heard nothing,” said Mrs 
Primrose. ‘But I wil I cannot sit 
still while [ am in suspense.” 

Her kind hearted friend felt very sorry for 
her as they hurried along. In his good-nature 
he tried to comfort her by telling her of a lost 
child who had been kidnapped by an Italian 
six months after 


| vo, too 


beggar, and had been found, 
wards, standing on his head on atight-rope a 


¢ 


> show. 





a manag 


She did not seem at all 1 


all cheered by his story 
however, and from weariness and excitement 


was har ible to stand as they reached Mr 








Romney's door. It opened promptly as they 
rang, anda cordial voice greeted them, 
“VW hv, Mrs. Primrose, you are so late 


and | thought vou were coming fora neigh 








borly visit We were just ut to send t 
see why you” 

She stopped suddenly, seeing by Mrs. l’rim- 
rose’s manner that something was wrong 
Mr. Brand spoke, 

“We are looking for Mr. Primrose, madam, 
and came to ask if Mr. Romney knew of his 
whereabouts.” ; 

“Why, of course: he’s been here for more 
than an hour! Phey are all here, and we 
were getting uneasy about Mrs. Primrose 
Come in! Come in!” 

She threw open a door, and Mr. Primross 
ind Mr. Romney were seen sitting by a glow 
ing yrate in the pleasant parlor Mr. Prim 
rose arose to mect his wile, astonished at her 
excited ; rance. But she quickly passe 
throug! Le wide- pen doors into the | 


parlor. 





The picture there might have attra ted a 
less loving eve Master ‘Tom sat with his 
friend betore the fire, enjoying @ game of 
‘(io-bang,” while further back in a corner 
wis a-most charming mixture of little girls 
and dolls, and doll’s belonvings 

Mrs. Primrose almost ruined a amall bed- 
stead as she gathered a twin in each arm, and 


t that she was not alone with 


seemed to torvge 








theni The older ones assembled around Mr 
Brand as he told what trouble she had been 
in 

Nobody seemed to understand how it come 


1 ] ' ‘ 
about Mr. Primrose came towards ais wite, 


and she said, “Why did you come without 
telling me 

“Mr Romney told me my dear, that you 
had arranged it.” 

“Why did you come she said to the 
twins 

“Tom told us, mamma. He = said you 
knew.” 

‘*Ilow came you to do so, Tom?” 

‘“‘Why, mamma, you told me yourself l 


didn’t forget at all. I gave Mr. Romney the 
message the first thing.” 
mts 


‘What message ? 


“I told him to please send to have the 
range fixed, and mamma said we'd all take 


tea at his house.” 
So it was her own poor little joke, blundered 


| over by poor heedless ‘Tom, which had caused 


all this misery! 

She explained the mystery, and was able to 
join in the hearty laugh which followed. 

**How you make such a mistake, 
‘Tom ?” 

“Why, I'm afraid I] was thinking about 
how I might Ned Long to take fifteen 
cents, instead of twenty-five cents, to boot 


could 


get 





for his sled. I’m awfully sorry; indeed I 
am.” 

“ILush!” some one said as a bell was heard 
ringing loudly in the street. They raised 
the window and listened 

“Lost! three children. Boy of ten, with 
curly hair, brown suit and Scotch cap. Twin 
girls,” ete. 

Tom turned red with mortification. Mr 


Primrose was chagrined because his family 
were being hunted in every street of the town. 


| Ile was going in haste to put a stop to the 


it | 


ee . 3 of a boy. 
A minute later a timid pull at Mrs. Romney's | J 


crier’s search, but Mr. Brand kindly insisted 


that he should remain with his friends, and 
promptly went himself to quiet the hue-and 
cry after the Primroses. 

‘They had a pleasant evening after all. 


Mrs. Romney’s kind cordiality soon enabled 
Mrs. Primrose to forget the embarrassing 
circumstances which had led to their visit. It 
was the beginning of a friendship between the 
families which all enjoyed. 

But Tom was not soon forget 
the part he had played in the affair, ‘The lit- 
tle breeze he had raised was looked upon as a 
fine “joke” by his schoolmates. As he 
appeared among them the next day he was 
greeted with shouts of,— 

‘Boy lost !—boy of ten water- 
proof hair plaid cap- Scotch hood”—etc. 

For days alter he almost dreaded the sight 
* If he showed himself in the street, 
turn a corner without hearing, 
boy of ten '"—and on leaving 


allowed to 


blue eyes 


he could not 
“Boy found 


any company of boys, he was sure of hearing 
eroans of, ‘‘Boy lost !"—blue eyes—curly 
} 2 ¢ e909 ad 
| hair—going—going—yone 





He certainly was well punished for the 
trouble he had caused ; and if he resolved, as 
he had done a hundred times before, not to 
get himself or any one else into trouble again 
by his thoughtlessness, it is to be hoped he 
kept his resolution. 





Geneval Rlisecllany. 


ASSAYING FOREIGN COIN. 


In the assay oflice it is a common thing to | 
melt up foreign coin and assay it, preparatory | 
to having it coined into United States money. 
The process is somewhat complicated. First, | 
coins are weighed in the receiving room, and 
then they are sent to the melting room, where 
they are melted, cast into bars, and what are | 
called slips are taken. These are small thin | 
pieces of metal, which are used to test the | 
quality. The sample is rolled and hammered 
into a thin ribbon and stamped with the num- | 
ber of the deposit which it represents, when it 
is assayed to determine the proportion of 
gold, silver and base metal. i” 

Having a portion of = lead added to it, | 
it is placed in the cupelling furnace, in which 
the lead quickly oxidizes by absorbing oxygen 
from the heated air that passes continually 
over the the surface; this oxide carries away 
with it all the base metals which may be orig- 


As she went, her | 


AND FAMILY NEWSPAP 


inally combined in the alloy, but leaves the 
precious metals. A_ beautiful **flash” is ob- 
served to take place on the surface at the mo- 
ment when all the base metal is removed. 
Pure silver in the form of fine granules is ad- 
ded, and the alloy again cupe led. j The re- 
sulting button is boi 1d in nitric acid, which 
dissolves the silver, leaving a small roll of 
pure gold. Wei hings at the various stages 
in the operation determine the wy a9 of 
gold, eon and base metals in the bullion. 





From The Academy. 
GLOIRE DE DIJON. 


When the long June days are done, 

Faded all their crimson flowers, 

Sweet through sun and sweet through showers, 
Gloire de Dijon still blooms on. 


Great fair petals, hue of cream, 
Glorious in their pallid flush, 
Tints beyond all painters’ brush, 

Fragrance faint as in a dream! 


Roses! in some far-off June, 
First shy gift of dawning love, 
Me your lingering scent can move 
Like some half-remembered tune 


For now, a8 in those long-past days, 
With leaves just plucked from myrtle tree 
You come, renewing hope to me, 

Fresh flowers instead of withered sprays. 


An Indian Summer! shall such close 
Yet crown a life long used to pain 
With peace like sunlight after rain, 

And rest as sweet as Dijon’s rose ? 


Then love once more shall strong and true, 
Though Juue and golden days have fled, 
Forbear to mourn, raise up its head, 

And bloom as Dijon Glories do 








WONDERFUL LUCK, 
FISHING. 
‘The Peak family bell ringers were making 
a tour of the upper peninsula that Summer, 
and during their stay in Marquette occupied 
rooms at the Tremont, which was then the 
leading hotel. ‘The old gentleman and pro 
| prietor, William D. Peak, was very fond of 
lishing, and soon after his arrival inquiries 
| were made for a good trout stream, where he 
could satisfy his piscatorial proclivities and 
lat the same time treat the members of bis 
troupe to a rare dish. One of the party, 
whose name we have forgotten, took it into 
his head to have a little sport with the old 
gentleman, and with that end in view, pro- 
cured the assistance of an able accomplice in 
| the person of the hotel clerk, who was also 
fond of a joke. 
were dispatched to the nearest trout stream 
with instructions to bring in a pail full of live 
trout. In those days it was not much of a 
| trick to catch a pail full of the fish, and the 
boys were not out long before a large number 
were brought in alive and swimming about 
in a pail of water. A large wash tub was 
then filled with water and placed under the 
wash room just far enough down stream to be 
| hidden from view. ‘The live trout were put 
into the tub and the porter took up his posi- 


MR. PEAK’S 


tion alonuside ot it. When all had been ar 
ranged to the satisfaction of the jokers, and 
several others of the troup let into the 
scheme, Mr. Peak was informed by the hotel 


clerk that if he was anxious for a mess of fish 
he might try his luck in the little brook under 


the house for a time, adding that trout were 


quite 

side of the trap door and casting into the 
water and allowing the hook to thoat down 
stream a short distance. At first the olk 
ventleman was inclined to reyard the matter 
as an absurdity, but being prevailed upon by 


congregated to see the 
for luck, he brought 
steal ne 


the tre who had 
sport 


out his fishing rod, 


yupe 
to try it just once 


and, noiselessly 


up to the open trap, so as not to alarm the 
fish, dropped in his well-baited hook; then, 
following the injunction of the clerk, he al- 
lowed the current of the stream to carry it 
towards the tub, and in less than a jiffy, Mr. 
Peak had the satisfaction of landing a fine 
brook trout Here the sport began in good 
earnest. In went the hook, and out came 
anotier lively ~peckled trout. A I ul of 
water was brought and as fast as he could pull 
them out they were put inte it When he 


had caught about four dozen or so, and it was 
thought that the tub and the porter must be 














running short of fish, the joker would slip a 
ew through a crack in the floor into the tub, 
and on went the sport, to the delight of all 
present No one ollered to ‘spell the old 
man, and he didn’t appear to offer bis rod to 
anyone—tact was, the old gentleman had 
struck it rich, and was having too much sport 
hinnself to give it up, and so hi kept right on 
fishins very time the hook came within 
reach of the portera trout would le voked 
onto it Just petore supper time the pail ot 
fish was carried into the chen to be oker 
but a lot of dead ones had been prepared tor 
the casion, and the live ones found ! 
way back into the washtul After ‘‘work 
ne” the bell rinver all the afternoon, the 
final res was a grand brook trout and 
hampagne supper at his expense Varquett 
V Vi Journa 
A SOLDIER’S FIRST TASTE OF HUCK- 
LEBERRIES 
When I entered the army, | had never 
seen nor tasted whortleberries or hucklebe 
ries, a «dav as we were n ng for 
ward as videttes or skirmishers in advance of 
the main army in Tennessee, Lsury t 
We were e the woods half a mile or s 
to the le main road, to make sure that 
no rebel 1 king there, ind were sev 
eral hundred yards in advance of the centre. 
meeting With some Opposition on the road 
I was very much absorbed in the business on 
ind because I feared an ambuscade, but as 
we came into a sort of clearing | heard the 


man to my right say, ‘Great Scott, look at 
hat 9 
Although there was a = mouth-wateriness 
about the tone, I was a little startled at his 
exclamation, and was not a_ little confuse 
, 


} 


Ishers 





when I saw the line of skin break into 





groups id the men grab with reckless and 
hilarious energy at the bushes in’ the fore 
vround | could not understand it until 
some fellow with bis mouth full mumbléd 
‘Huckleberries, you fool,’ and [ was soon as 
busy as the rest Remember, we had not 
tasted fruit for months, and then you will un 
derstand me when I say these rich, dead ripe 


huckleberries were to me the delicious 
thing I had ever tasted. 

We torgot all about the skirmish line, all 
about the desultory firing over on the right, 
an 
half-starved men in the presence 


1, and were 


most 


all about the possibility of ambuscade. 


We were like 


of tempting foor giving our whol 


attention to huckleberries, when the Major's 
voice rang out like the blast from a bugle, 
‘Lie down, men, blank you, lie down! 
Down we went with mouths and hands full 


of huckleberries, as a battalion Con- 


federates, who had slippe rH upon 


Just of 


us quietly, 


fired a volley. There we were flat) on the 
ground, among those bushes, choking with 


berries and excitement, and those fellows 
blazing away at us. 

The Major had been in the business as 
deeply as ourselves, but, having more re- 


sponsibility on his mind, had raised his head 
just in time to see the Contederate line 
ting ready to fire. The men had dropped at 
his command as though they had been shot, 


and they lay still, not knowing what would 
come next. After the first volley there was 


an interval of silence: then we heard the 


voice of Captain B. of the other battalion of 


our regiment burst out: ‘‘Steady, now, lett 
obliq ie, fire!” Then we understood it. 
The rebe!s had been so intent in taking us in 


out of the wet that Capt. B. surprised at out 
quietness and marching to see what was the 
matter, had slipped upon the Johnnies. As 
soon as we heard his volley we jumped up 
with acommonimpulse and dashed forward. 


It wasn’t much of a fight, but that was the 
first taste | ever had of huckleberries.— /nter- 
(ean. 

HOW THE BEDOUINS CONQUER 


THIRST. 

In an article on **The Rescue 
Gordon,” to be found in ‘*¢ Jpen Letters” of 
the September Century, General R. E. Col- 
ston, late of the Egyptian General Staff, says 
water is the 


of Chinese 


**In the ‘Waterless Land,’ yara- 
mount question. If it be asked how a arge 


body of Bedouins, like the ten thousand who 
nearly destroyed the British squares at Tamai, 
manage to subsist, the reason is plain. In the 
first place, they do not need the enormous 






trains reqnired for a European army. They 
are the most abstemious of men. Each man | 
carries a skin of water and a small bag of | 


grain, procured by purchase or barter from 
caravans. Their camels and goats move with 
them, suppiying them with milk and meat, and 
subsisting upon the scanty herbage and the 
foliage of the thorny mimosa, growing in se- 
cluded wadies. These people could live upon 
the increase of their flocks alone, which they 
exchange readily for other commodities ; but 
being the exclusive guides and carriers for all 


the travel and commerce that cross their de- 


serts, they realize yearly large amounts of 


money. As to water, the y know every nook 
and hollow in the mountains, away from the 
trails, where a few barrels of water collect in 
some shaded ravine, and they can scatter, ev- 
ery man for himself, to fill their water-skins. 


| On my first expedition, near the close of the 


three years’ drought, I reached some wells on 


| which | was depending, and found them en- 


tirely dry. It was several days to the next 
wells. But my Bedouin guides knew some 
natural reservoirs in the hills about six miles 
off. So they took the water camels at night- 
fall, and came back before daylight with the 
water-skins filled. An invading army would 
find it hard to obtain guides, and even if they 
did, they must keep together, and could not 
leave the line of march to look for water. 
Besides, the Bedouins, accustomed from in- 
fancy to regard water as most precious and 
rare, use it with wonderful economy. Neither 
man nor animals drink more than once in forty- 
eight hours. As to washing, they never in- 
dulge in such wasteful nonsense. When Bed- 


The porter and bell boy | 


frequently captured by standing to one 


get- | 


ER. --- 


ouins came to my camp, water was always of- 
fered them. Their answer would frequently 
be: ‘No, thanks; I drank yesterday.’ They 
know too well the importance of keeping up 
the habit of abstemiousness. No wonder 
they can subsist where invaders would quickly 
perish.” 


RIDERS AND HORSEMEN, 


It is difficult to define or classify a good 
rider, but, in order to give an idea of what I 
mean, | will divide riding men who can ride 
into two classes, good riders and good horse 
men. 

A man may think, and think with truth, 
that he is a good rider, but still he may only 
be an indifferent horseman. ‘There is the 
same sort of distinction between a man who 
can simply ride well and a finished horseman 
that there is between a musician and a musical 
composer. One of them can play almost any- 
thing, but requires his music to be given him, 
while the other creates his own music. 

So a good rider can ride a horse when he 
has got one, while a good horseman can make 
a good hunter out of a horse that knows noth 
ing about it, and can improve to a considera- 
ble degree a horse that has already 
the rudiments of his trade. 

As a rule, what is called a hard rider is not 
avery good horseman. <A_ horse generally 
comes out his hands no better educated 
than he was when he went into them. 

Again, being able to ride anything, which 
some people think is a test of a good rider, is 
little or no test of a good horseman. Many 
men can ride almost any sort of a horse in a 
certain way, who are utterly unable to teach 
a horse anything, while some men may be ve- 
ry good horsemen who are neither bold nor 
forward riders. 

As arule men who are good riders when 


learned 


ol 


they are young, become better horsemen as 
they get older, but not better riders. 

If any one wishes to form an opinion is to 
how good a rider or horseman he Is, let him 
try the following experiment 





Let him take the handiest horse in his sta- 
ble, and take it alone to a moderately-sized 
hedge and ditch. Then let him put a half- 


crown picce between each leg and the saddle, 
| wherever he thinks best, and tie his reins 
| with a bit of pack thread to the breastplate, 
| so that they will not fly over the horse's head 
| when he jumps, and then let him see if he can 
| take his horse up to the fence and jump him 
over it with his hands in his pockets without 
dropping the half-crowns. If he cannot do 
this, both he and his horse have something to 
| learn. 

| My readers must not think that if they can 


not do this they are not good riders. Very 
|many good riders could not do it. I only 
give this as a spec imen of what a good horse 
man can teach himself and his horse to do 


Neville in ‘* Horses and Riding.” 


NEGRO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


At the examination of colored applicants 
! 


for positions as teachers in the public sch 


two weeks ago, some of the questions were 


curiously answered. For the benefit of our 

readers we give a few answers under the head 

of **Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
(Juestion—What are the principal objects 


of a recitation 





|} Answers—Stand erect and be submissive. 
| Know the y lesson perfect Stan correct and 
} be perfee submissive. Principal object of 
| recitation is regulating the class and to kee} 
| order. 
) What works on teaching have ever 
read? 
A. <Astonamy, philosiphy, Shaks pear 
ANT Phillosiphy, theology 
(). What is your method of rey lating 
whispering in school 
A. Demand it to stop at once and nm 
more ot Pell them the first time kindly the 
must not whisper, and if they do Aga! 


make them sit far apart 


(). What is your method of teaching spel 
ling 
A \ scholar to spell by sight int 


then recite, 


know all the letters, and 
(). What do you consider just punishment 


for truancy? 


A. Make them stand ip out on the fl 
on one foot tor ten minutes. 
(). Llow would ye commence to teack 


grammar to a class which had received no iu 





structions in the science 
A Let them recite n the book nti they 
become formilure with it st teach t 
the science Newberry (S. ¢ Hera 
INTELLIGENCE IN CATS 
In th tow la ‘ re sag 
man n the s Siar it, Ww 5 
vreat a lavor that ¢ i i 
bair are plac for h ! is 
whose repast she shares ‘ ‘ 
Oh ivf some reason t rw | 
pones t the at camel it ft . i 
She was evidentiv u h « i t 
nothir eon, walke twice 
liscons ately ! the t i} 
aired Shortly atterwar ned with 
1 se, which she la ister’s plate 
then vou away, s am wk the se d 
time w a mouse, W hos put on he wi 
plate S rst r proce gs 
intil ist r when sh I 
ately began to } t rub le 1 
hi legs is ich as Say See how 
I] have provided for ve Between tl wl 
and the village of Hollywood there i ! 
try house which happened to take is 
week The cat of the house, which ha i 
cess to the servant maid’s apartments, rar 
and paws he ve woman's fa Being 
very al t! yy turned to sie ~ ilresh 
The cat ver, alter some interval ret 
i pr ecded to itch the ris t 
such purpe at she rose, ar smell 
wakene tl othe nembers the hous 
he il ines Vv e UN v \ 
nephew of mine wl s for f ca v i 
keeps three and nt ¢ i 
kindness teaches them anu t tl 
saw one of them sipping cream from a 
spoon, which it | between its tw paws 
Natu 
A SANITARY MUSTACHE 
A Parisian paper has published a letter 
from a correspondent in a southern Fr 
town in which he deseribes an extra n 
| system of prophylaxis against cholera 
has come into vogue there The ey 
has not, indeed, made its appearance in o1 
anywhere near the place, but the imbabitants 





live in constant apprehension of a visit: Tron 
it. A M. ¢ , who is one of the principa 
alarmists, took, it scems, to oiling his mus 
tache with carbolic acid some time ago in the 
| hope of ‘‘disgusting the microbes,” ands 
| keeping them away from his respiratory ap 
paratus. Soon after a nephew of s iIngen- 
lous genticman, a yo ith still in his teens, to 
| whom Nature has so far refused the means of 
following his uncle’s examy le to the lett 
bought himself a pair of artificial mustaches 
| Suc h as are worn in carnival time, and these 
| he regulaaly irrigates with the salutary if un- 
fragrant fluid. The panic spreading in the 
| family, Mlle. ¢ was next observed by the 


neighbors, when she took her evening walk in 
the of a superb | uy 
aches may cre¢ 


wearer 
| of sanitary mu And, 
j it the correspondent, the example has proved 
} as contagi the 

the 
fam- 
n 


} the garde n, to be 
t 


if we 





is as cholera itself: several of 
| towns} ople of both sexes have adk pte d 
| preventive treatment in use in the C 

ily ; and if there be no epidemi of « 
| the town, a perfect epidemic of mustaches is 
raging there. 


Wit and Ziumor. 


JOHN’S EDUCATION 


holera 





with the college, 
And are back on the farm once more, 
With your head as full of arning 
sa gnurly apple of core 
It’s cost a heap to learn you all 
lo cipher and tigure and speak, 
And its different work a-hoeing corn, 
From digging in Latin and Greek 
So is it law, or i- it pills 
You choose for your occupation 
, better still, le down, 
And accept a D. D.’s station.” 


“So John, vou're done 


ve 
t 





set 





(or come, 


“Well, dad, I have thought of the 
But they say it’s all overdone: 
As tor pills every one knows 
It’s the hardest work under the sun 
A parson’s robe would never tit 
On a man that is built like me 
For how would it look on the best 
plays in the B. B. ¢ 
engaged ut two thousand a ye 
And signed the papers, too, 
Tostand behind the bat and catch 
For the club from Kalamazoo.” 


law, 


short 


stoy 


ar, 


“Two thousand a vear!’ 
It makes his head t 
And he 


rhe old man stares; 


“Ing 





ust has sen 





to mutter aloud 
**Edication’s a wonderful thing!” 
Tur Mystery Expiainrp.—Mrs. Blank 
‘Isn't it strange about Lulu Ilurst, the | 


magnetic girl?” 
Mr. Blank—‘‘I have not read the account | 
about her. What does she do?” 
‘*She takes hold of the bandle 


ol an um- 
brella and strong men take hold of the other 
end, and yet she throws them all about the 


stage without any apparent effort.” 

“O, that is not magnetic force; it is only 
force of habit.” 

**Force of habit?” 

“Yes. No man accustomed to walking in 
crowded city streets can see an umbrella in 
a woman's hands without dodging.” 


Aw old German had frequently stated that 
he was going to give his daughter $20,000 
after she was married. Although she was as 
homely as a stone fence and on the shady side 
of 35, she had lovers three times three, and 
finally she gathered in a good-looking young 
reprobate. After they had been married 
about a month it occurred to the young mem- 
ber that a motion to take up the appropriation 
bill would be in order. Whenhe had succeed- 
ed in making his solid old father-in-law com- 
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tone of sarcasm ; 





prehend the situation, the old gentleman 
ostentatiously shelled out a dollar. The 
young husband still lingered as if he was 
waiting for the performance to go on, but the 
old man rang down the curtain by saying, 
“Ya, I give dot $20,000, but not all at vonet 
—I pays $1 every year.”— Texas Siftings 













Ir was one of the older Wallacks of whom 
the story is told, that among a group of actors 
and newspaper men the subject of antiquity of 
families came up. ‘*The Wallacks,” remarked 
he, ‘‘are of great antiquity ; in fact the country 
in which they originated still bears their name ; 
in fact was named for them--Wallachia 
**Very likely,” said William Warren, of the 
party, removing his cigar from his mouth 
“the name certainly indicates it. Now, 
there’s my washerwoman, Moll Davis; her 
family undoubtedly originated in Moldavia.” 

































NATURE’S CuRE. 


| MORSES ASPARAGUS kyry 








lehanel J 


a) 


a] 





Two Rockland citizens | a 


He Hap Triep Iv, 
were toddling up street the other day, and I 
the close and earnest manner with which they | ' 
were seen to be in conversation ¢ learly betok i 1 t ! 











































































He 


ened that they were exchanging their experi 
ence with dyspepsia. 

**And did you ever try the hot water cure ? 
asked the thin man, as they paused at the 
melancholy man’s gate 

“Did 1?” repeated the melancholy man ina 


“Well, | should say I did I 
























































































































Why, I've been married fourteen years.” Sold by all Cruggist 
3 ASPARAGUS KIDNEY 4 
Ax Ounce Or Prevention ‘Sit down, hae — ay 
old fellow,” he said, **Vll be with you in a| WIN & Co., Boston, Wh 
moment I am just finishing a letter to my 
ms e ; mm 
wile S A OVER WINDMILL 
**Ilow often do vou write to your wife while R . 
ae é | eceived the Highest Award o,, , or On 
she is in the country ok Aiea Yall othe, rr a 
en roe e entemnial her 
“Isn't that rath r olten important Questions A . — 
‘Not too often. You see, if she doesn't , , 
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what it was New York Sui 
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gise to a man when I throw a bucket of water | tain; ¢ Corn; ’ sh posta 
down the front steps to wash ‘em, and he | cessityt 
comes along and gets drenched I've tried | ¢ Ye . _ i : 
apologising, but I've found there's nothit r you 
can say to a man will satisfy him Minn. sothing) “STOVER” Wiyp. 
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